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From 


No. 787. 


To 


R. G. THOMSON, Esquire, 

Offg. Revenue Secretary to Government, 

Funjab and Us Dependencies, 


The senior SECRETARY to FINANCIAL COMMIS- 
SION E A, ^-PUNJAB. 


Dated 18)ih December 1890. 

Revenue and Agriculture. 

General. 

Sir, 

. I AM directed to acknowledge tke receipt of your letter No. 762, dated 
13tli November 1890, submitting a monograph on the gold and sil ver works of 
the Punjab compiled by Mr. E. D. MacJagan, c.s., together with the P'mancial 
XJbmmisstbner’s review of the same. * 

2. In reply, I am to say that the Lieutenant-Governor agrees with 
Mr. Elsmie that Air. Alaclagan has carried out the task entrusted to him with 
much success, and that he has merited the acknowledgments of Government. 

• I have, &c., 

E. G. THOMSON, 

Offg. Revenue Secretary to Government, Punjab. 
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To 


, No. 762—7230. 

Financial Commissioner’s Office, Punjab. 

Lahore, dated IBth N<yoember 1890. * 

D. C. JOHNSTONE, Esquire, 

Offg. Junior Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab* 


E. G. THOMSON, Esquire, C.S. 

Offg. Revenue Secretary to Government, Punjab. 


Sir, 


I am directed to forward five copies of a Monog rapli on Gold a nd Silver 
Work in the Pup'ja'b, compiled by Mr. B. D. Maclag^ . C.S.. from district 
reports, corrected and amplified by personal investigation. The Monograph is, 
in Mr. Elsmie’s opinion, very intei-esting, and contains much useful information. 
The illustrations appended to it have been prepared under the supervision of 
the Principal, Mayo School of Art, Lahore, and they add, in the Financial Com- 
missioner’s opinion, to the interest and value of the publication. 

2. Mr. Elsmie, I am to say, trusts that His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor will agree with him in thinking that Mr. Maclagan has carried out 
the task entrusted to him with much success, and has fully merited the thanks 
of Government. The instructions issued by this office will be found in Financial 
Commissioner’s Circulars Nos. 20 and 51 of 18S9. For reasons to be explained 
later there are difficulties in the way of making such monographs really full 
and exhaustive ; but Mr. Maclagan has, in Mr. Elsmie’s opinion, made excellent 
use of the materials at his disposal. 

• 3. He first states the sources of supply of the precious metals. None 

, of the silver used is, it would appear, found in the Pro- 

Vince. Ihe supply is made up of Chinese silver 
imported rid Bombay in slabs of considerable siz<i ; (b) bar-silver, known as Juirs, 
or bread-loaf .silver, imported from Europe; (c) Yarkandi and Bokharan Zu/n?; 
(d) silver imported from Bombay and knoivn as Mfhipaur silver; (e) melted 
coins, the best being (in order) the Ndnahshdin rupees, the Nandrdmi rupees, and 
the British rupees ; (/) ■ silver from melted ornaments. 


4. In para. 2 Mr. Maclagan states the names of the places in the Punjab 
Gold supply where gold is found, and 'describes the manner in which 

gold is obtained. This source of supply is unimportant. 
Gold also comes from Europe and Australia in ingots, and in leaves {pinna, 
patra) from China. Gold leaves are also made from old coins, of which a »reat 
quantity appears to bo utilized for jewellery ; Kussian gold in the shape of five- 
rouble pieces is largely imported ; and Yarkandi and Bokharan gold dust also 
finds a market in the Punjab. 


5. The annual imports of gold and silver into the Pi’ovince generally 
Imports of gold aud must be Very large, but no attempt is made to estimate 
them. Delhi alone is said to import a crore of rupees of 
the two metals annually. It is said also that the bulk of the imports pass 
through Delhi, Amritsar, Lahore and Peshawar. 

G. Tliesrdf is in the Punjab the capitalist holder of gold and silver, and 
the sund,,- (or artizan goldsmith) is ordinarily merely a 
workman who is supplied either by a sraj or by his cus- 
tomers with the metal to be worked up. The observations in j)aragraphs 
10 and 11 regarding the snndrs as a caste and their character are, the Financial 
Commissioner thinks, interesting. The smdr, Mr. Maclagan says, is not appre- 
ciated liy his customers : he is inhospitable, has no sympathies, and is nobody’s 
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friend. He is generally “ known to the police,” and he has a reputation for 
inveterate dishonesty. His business is by no means a paying one j and , the 
general effect upon it of the 40 years of British rule is thus described by 
Mr. Maclagan : — 

“ We have therefore a decrease in the merely ostentations class of works : 
“ an inO’ease but a concentration of the better forms of ornament industry, and 
“ a large development of the simplest and coarsest kinds. As regards the 
“ sundrs as a class the effect has been generally beneficial.” 


7. The goldsmiths’ weights and instruments are carefully described in 

Goidsmitbs’ weights, &o.. 14 and 15, and in para. 16 the modes of testing the 

and assaying and purifica- precious metals are explained. The various ways in which 
tion of gold and silver. gold and silvei’ are commonly purified are set forth in 

para. 16. 

8. Metal of the required purity having been obtained the sandr proceeds 
to make the ornament. In rill ages the ordinary will 
do the chasing and embossing and setting of stones himself ; 

but in towns there are separate classes of workmen for these different processes. 
In para. 19 Mr. Maclagan describes in considerable detail the mamrfacture of 
each of the most common ornaments ; and then proceeds to the subject of the 
making of gold and silver mre, lace, thread, ribbon and so forth. Gold inlaying 
has ceased at Mooltan, and is declining elsewhere, except, it is said, in Gujrat 
city. The electro-plating industry seems not very important at present, though 
a hand-book describing the processes was lately published at Delhi. 


Ornament making, &c. 


9. Mr. Maclagan’s description of the various 

The Financial Commissioner 


ornaments contains much 

EnameratioQ of Panjab useful detail. The Financial Commissioner has read with 
ornameuts, &c. interest the observations regarding the religious scruples 

of the people as to wearing or not wearing ornaments. Tlie social aspect 


of the 


para. 

must be very con- 


of the matter of ornament-wearing is discussed in the closing 
Monograph. The wealth of the Province in jewellery 
siderable indeed, and there is every reason to believe that it is increasing steadily 
at present ; though it is possible, as Mr. Maclagan Kmarks, that the spread of 
English education, and anything that may in the future give a very decided 
impetus to commercial enterprize, will effect a change of habits. 

10. As usual the treatment of the .subject by the officers who have 
written thy District Eeports has been very unequal. In 
Mr. iMaclagan’s opinion th(3 bdst reports are by — 

Leila Miilraj, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Lahore; 

Lula Jowala Fershad, Officiating Extra Assistant Commissioner, Dera 
Ismail Khan ; 

Extra Assistant Commissioner, 


District Reports 


Mr. R. P. Warburton, 
Hissar ; 

Lala Cliiini L;i], Extra 
Mr. A. H. Diack, C.S., 


Officiating 


Assistant Commissioner, Kiingra ; 

Kulu ; 

iVLtuhiv'i Zia-ud-din, Extra Assistant Coniinissioner, Delhi, has prepared 
a very full report ; and tluit prepared in the Jliang District Office sliow.s care 
and industry. 

As an instance of the inequality of treatment alluded to above, I am to 
remark that the Dera Ismail Khan Report covers 16S pages of foolscap, while 
that Irora Dera f.hazi Khan is contained on one .side of a sheet of paiicr. It is 
partly owing to thus cause, and partly owing to the non-receipt— up to five 
months after due dato-of the Karmil Report, that Mr. Maclagan has found 
difficulty m giving statistical figiiro.s sudi as those embodied in the monographs 
or the last two years. ° ‘ 


I have, &c., 

D. C. JOHNSTONE, 

Offg. Jenior Secretary to Finl Cornmr., Punjab- 
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MONOGRAPH 


ON THE 

GOLD AND SILVER WORK 

OF THE 

PUNJAB. 


1. Scope of the following sketch.— The following account of the 

Gold and Silver Work of the Punjab is compiled from District Reports sub- 
mitted to the Financial Commissioner in reply to a call for information. The 
main defects under which it labours are a want of comprehensiveness of treatment 
and an absence of personal information on the part of the Compiler. Meantime 
I would premise that where certain facts are stated in the following pages 
as true for certain districts, this does not necessarily imply that they are not 
true for other districts also, but merely that information is forthcoming regard- 
ing certain districts only. Further, I have avoided as far as possible the 
repetition of information already accessible in Mr. Baden-Powell s “ Funjah 
Products” and “Punjab Manufactures,” and Mr. Kipling’s notes in the District 
Gazetteers. I would also premise that the word “ Goldsmith ” in the following 
pages stands generally for a Silversmith as well F urther, that the monograph 
does not deal with the craft as practised in ^Native States, nor does it treat, 
except incidentally, of work m precious stones. A.nd lastly, that it does not 
deal with jewellery as made for European customers. ^ A few prlates have been 
attached to the monograph, but further illustrations will be found inMr.^Baden- 
Powell’s “ Punjab Mamifactiires” and in the Appendix to Captain Davies’s Shah- 
pur Settlement Report. , 

2. Gold and Silver foand in the Province-*— The only native 
silver traced in the Province is that of the Waziii Rupi Mines in Kulu, which 
have not now been worked for many years. 

Gold is found in small quantities in the sand of the Sees wap, Manimajra, 
Ghao-o-ar and Kosulla Kadis in the ITmballa District ; of the Sutlej in Simla ; of 
the ^Mangarwal, Dhobah, Chohal and Dadar Khads of Hoshiarpur; of the Bias 
in the DiTra and Hamirpur Tahsils of the Eangra District; of the Jhelum above 
the Gatalian ferry ; of the Kalian, Kasi and Bunhii “ kas ”-es of the Jhelum 
Tahsil, the Sanj, Kalla Bunha and Kahan “kas”-esof the Chakwal Tahsil, and 
of the Gabhir,'Sawan and Aukar “kas”-es of the Talagang Tahsil of the 
Jhelum District. Also in the sand of the Sohan, Seel and Indus Rivers of the 
'piudigheb and Attock Tahsils of Rawalpindi; in the Indus and Kabul Rivers 
and their tributaries in Peshawar ; and in the Indus in Hazara, Kohiit and the 
Mianwiili Tahsil of Bannu. In Peshawar the extraction of gold is confined 
apparently to ten villages ; in Koluit to the four tappiis of Jabbi, Mandari, Kilab 
aiid Shakardara ; and in Rawalpindi to the sixteen villages of Attock, Kharakhel, 
Durmali, Mulak, Jullaba, Pindigheb, Iklas, Kambal, Kot Malior, Mari, Balah, 
Chapri, Oojri, Kara, Makhad and Khani. 


* Some facts civcu iu the otFicial correspondence on the subject are incorporated in the following account. 
There is further information to be got in the Settlement Reports [Delhi paras 20 and 204; Hoshiarpur, para. 11 • 
jSm. paras. 35 and 121 ; Pindi (Craoroft), para. 044; Hazara, par.i. 20 ; Peshawar, para. 12, Rohat, para. 359 
and “n Ball’s Economic Geology of India]. Gopal Das, Tau-drikh-i-Peshawar gives an excellent account of the whole 
subject for that District. 
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The season for working in Umballa is the three months of the rains ; in 
Kohat, August and December to March ; in Peshawar, in early winter and in sum- 
mer when tlie rivers are low. As to Peshawar, however. Captain Hastings 
reported some years ago that the gold was washed in September and October, 
and again in March and April. In Jhelum the yield is said to be proportionate 
- to the abundance o:^ the rains. 

The washing is done in Umballa by “ Kahars ” called “ Doolas,” who 
work in gangs of eight and ten men, sharing the profits and independent of a 
capitahst. No Peshawaris wash for gold, but all the work in Peshawar is 
done by Cis-Indus Kahirs and Nyarias in parties of ten or more. In 1875 the 
average size of a party in Peshawar was reported to be seven ; in Kohat the 
average is ten to a tray. 

The processes employed in the Salt Range are detailed at pages 12 and 13 
of Mr. Baden-Powell’s “ Punjab Products” to which the reader is referred. In 
Peshawar the sand is collected by damping the palm and applying it gently to 
the ground, instead of by scraping the sand out w'ith a wooden shovel. The form 
of d/'MH or cradle varies. In Umballa it is a large open round trough with a 
tube in one side ; in Pindigheb it is a rectangular wooden box open at the top, 
with an aperture at the bottom of one of the sides ; in Peshawar (where it 
is called a hawa) it is a circular tray about six inches deep and three feet 
in diameter. All these are different from the Jhelum type described by 
Mr. Baden-Powell. In Kohat the cradle is ten feet long by two feet broad, 
and is said to cost Es. 1 0. In Rawalpindi the water for washing the sand 
is applied with a ladle called Jcaswa. The reed-sieve does not seem to be used 
in Peshawar, Kohat and Umballa; nor does the Jcar'i or wooden platter (called 
“phidli ” ip Rawalpindi) come into play for the purposes of a second washing in 
those districts. In Rawalpindi the sand is transferred to the 2)hidli when about 
a ser has been left, and mercury is applied after this has been reduced to half 
a ser. In Umballa mercury is applied when the mud has been reduced to a 
twentieth of its original weight. The amount of mercury used in Rawalpindi is 
supposed to equal half the estimated weight of the gold. In Rawalpindi too 
water is used to help the process of rubbing away the mud from the mercury and 
gold. In Peshawar the mercury is squeezed out through the cloth without being 
heated ; the gold being heated afterwards to strengthen it. In Rawalpindi and 
Umballa the use of the cloth at all is not noticed. 

C 

The total amount of gold found in the Province is, it is hardly necessary 
to say, quite insignificant. The gold resulting from one washing in Pe.shawar is 
stated to be between one and twe mdsluU ; and in Kangra four to five annas W'orth 
of gold dust is all that can be extracted in a day. The return for the season in 
Peshawar and Kohat is said to average ten tails a day. The profit to be made 
from the industry is equally insignificant. In Umballa eight annas is the most 
a man can make in a day even when he is successful in finding his gold. In 
Peshawar the goldwashers make from three annas to one rupee, or on an average 
about six annas a day, per man ; but in 1875 the average was reported to be 
from two to four annas a day, and two annas a day is really as much as the 
washer expects. _ The river gold of Umballa is held to be first class, but that 
of the Indus is inferior and sells in the Peshawar and Kohat nmrkcts for only 
Rs. 14 to IG a told. 

The ow'ner of a tray on the Indus, when he is separate from the workmen, 
may in Pesluiwar take the gold from the workmen at Rs. 2 below the Peshawar 
price; in Kohat he gets Rs. 4 for each told extincted. The farmer’s gross 
annual profits are in Kohat estimated at Rs. 10 a i-ray, and his net profits, after 
deducting advances, price of gold, etc , at Es. 20 a tray. ’Plie proprietors of the 
soil too in .some places in Pesh.iwar get Re. 1 a tray; in Zarobi tliej get Rs. 2, 
andinotlier villages at various rates. At Ilund the Kirin takes^’one rati 
per diem per tray. In Bannu the gold is delivei’ed at a fixed price to a farmer, 

while the proprietors get a fixed proportion of the proceeds. 

» 

The Government does iiot tax the washings in Kilngra, Iloshiiirpur, 
Hazara, Bannu or Peshawar. In Umballa tlie monopoly for the Sceswan and 
Mauimtijra is aokl annually ; the average return for the last three years has 
been Rs. 14 on the former, and Rs, 103 on the latter nadi. In the Jhelum 
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Tahsfl cradles are assessed at Rs. 2-8-0 eacli ; in Chakwal at Rs. 5 ; and in Talagang 
at Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 3. The number of cradles last year in tbe above three Jhelum 
Tahsils was, respectively, 83, 24 and 33, In Rawalpindi the ordinary system is 
for licenses to be given to the workers, the rate at Makhad being Rs. 5 a license, 
and in the other villages Rs. 2. The average results for the three years ending 1888 
was Rs. 206. In 1889-90 the goldwashing of the Attock and Sohan was leased for 
Rs. 916. In Kohat Government takes Rs. 6 a tray, of which, in jagir villages, 
three quarters go to the jagirdar. The average yield for the last five years in 
Bannu is Rs. 139. 


The figure reached by the Rawalpindi licenses in 1889 is the outcome 
of an attempt made by European enterprize to work the goldwashings on a 
large scale. I understand that the works were destroyed by a flood, but the 
history of this attempt is entirely ignored in the report submitted from the 
Rawalpindi District, and further information regarding it is wanting. 

3. Different kinds of Gold . — The bulk of imported gold is passa^ 
a term applied to English and also to Australian gold and to European gold 
generally. A“pttsd”or “passd” is a lump or ingot; and the word is used 
because English gold is always sold in block. The ingot is sometimes stamped 
with a B., sometimes with the words “ National Bank ” or “ Khalis Bank 100 ” ; 
and sometimes with a figure showing the percentage of fineness. In Hissar we 
find the pflssu in small hexagons of 24 tolas and Ig mdslias each, said to be 
imported from Sharp and Wilkins ; but most commonly it seems to be in bars. 
In Amritsar the piece is of 26 tolds]ess 2i ■mdslids ; in Gujranwala 26 folds ; and 
in Dera Ismail Khan 25 Another account weighs it at 24 tolas 8 mdshds 

and 6 ratis. The stick or bar form imported to Amritsar weighs -30 tolas 
4 mdshds. The import into Dera Ismail Khan is said to be made through the 
Bombay Bank, and sometimes by the Lahore Branch of the Bank of Bengal. 
One account says that passd gold is passed through the furnace 24 times with 
a loss of 4 ratis per .toldc of alloy; and that there are two kinds of passd, the 
asU and the naldi, of which the latter has no mark, does not adhere to the size 
of ingot and is inferior in quality, selling at about 8 annas less per told than the 
asli. Some Banks sell passd purer than others, and (in Amritsar at least) there 
will generally be Re. 1 to 1-8-0 of silver in a fe/u ofpu.>>d. The prices of European 
gold, of course, fluctuate ; but the figures (piotecl last autumn in Hissar are Rs. 23, 
Rs^23-8-0 and Rs. 24 per told, according to ciuality ; in Rohtak Rs. 24 ; in Gurgaon 
Rs. 23, or Rs, 23-12-0; and in Sialkot Rs. 23. In Mooltan bars marked “ 100” 
obtained Rs. 23-4-0 per told, and for each unit below' 1 00 the price is decreased 
by 3 annas 9 pies per told. In Lahore the pri^e given w'as Rs. 24-13-0 and in 
Kohat Rs. 25. The usual price, it will be seen, was from Rs. 23 to 24 a told : 
the high figure for Lahore is unexplained. The cost of carriage raises the price 
in Kangra to 4 annas a told above the Amritsar price for the corresponding 
quality, and the sea-imported gold of Peshawar is quoted at 4 annas a told al.ove 
the corresponding Bombay rate. 


Panna or patra gold is gold in the form of leaves. It is in this shape that 
the gold knowm as Chinese is sold : it fetches Rs. 22-14-0, Rs. 23-6-0 or Rs. 24 at 
His^ir; and*\vill be found in the market as far as Peshfnvar. Gold in leaves a 
few' inches square is sold in Simla : the best kind of this foi-m of gold has the 
figure lOO stamped on it. 


W"hcu old oniamciits are melted down and sold in lumps they appear in 
various sizes and shapes Avith various rates, and are knotvu as “ dcsia j'dssd.'’ 
In Sialkot tve find the gold of solid ornaments, such as ha.dts and bangles, 
selling for as much as Rs. 22 the f(dd, while the more delicate articles tvlicn 
melted down, give a gold valued at Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 a told. When old 
ornaments are (as seems to be nuuv generally the case) sold by the leaf they are 
knoAvm as “ desia panna,” or more' commonly merely as “panna,” “jjairn,” 
“polar,” “ raini,” etc., Avhich veill sell according to purity at all prices from 
Rs. 16 to Rs, 24 per told. The same terms apply to ]dates made out of impure 
gold, gold lace, gold wire, etc., Avhich have been purified. Such plates sell in 
Lahore at Rs. 24-8-0 a told. 


Gold “ patrdis ” may also be made from old coins. You hammer your coin 
out flat, dip it in salt Avater, rub it wdtli Bhathor from the ch'dlui, and heat it 
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till the alloy disappears or nearly so. The ^‘patra” that results is of course less 
in weight than the original coin ; for instance, the Russian mohar or five*rouble 
piece used at Dera Ismail Khan for this purpose weighs 7| mdshds (mdsha of 7 
rails) and contains about 5 rails of copper ; and the resulting paira weighs 
6|; mdshds {mdsha of 8 rails). The size of pafra is given at 4 inches square. 
A very valued coin for this purpose is the Jaipur mohar, the gold of which 
sells at Sialkot for Rs. 24 a iold : in the Derajdtit is apparently no longer found 
though its name is still known. Similarly “ athmdshds ” and “ chemdshds ” are no 
longer employed in Gujranwala, though in Gurdaspur and TJmballa the aihmdsha at 
least is occasionally used : it contains f mdsha of copper alloy. The Bokharan 
“ tilld ” is commonly used ; for example, in Peshawar, Hazara, Shahpur, Rawal- 
pindi, Mooltan and Sialkot : at Sialkot it fetches Rs. 22 a told, at MooltanRs. 23 
and in Hazara Rs. 24 ; ■while in Rawalpindi a tilld sells for Rs. 9. With Bokharan 
tillds will sometimes be found coins of Khokand. The gold obtained from tillds 
is generally considered slightly inferior to jiassd. The Dutch duca.ts known as 
buthls or hudlds are also extensively used. In Sialkot (-n'here they are also said 
to be called putVis) their gold sells at Rs. 24 per told : at Mooltan at Rs. 23, and in 
Hazara at Rs. 25. In Rawalpindi a biitki is said to fetch Rs. 7-8-0. Mohars of 
Aurangzeb sell at Rawalpindi for Rs. 26-10-0 a piece, and Muhammad Shah’s at 
Rs. 22. Old mohars of Murshedabad and Farrukhiibad -will be found in the Dera 
Ismail Khan Di.strict, but they are kept now merely as nazars or to be strung on a 
necklace (henlcal or har.mil). In Sialkot a Farrukhabadi or Kalddri {i e., an 
E. I. 0. Mursliedcibadi) molior commands a price of Rs. 25 per piece or Rs. 24-8-0 
per told. In Simla the coins most in request used to be those of Akbar’s coinage, 
w'hich fetched, they say, Rs. 25 to Rs. 28 each : now the favorite coin is the old 
Jaipuvi a shrnfi ; the gold of the ne-w Jaipuri mo/(.a?’s is not so good. And in 
Mozaffargarh will occasionally be found raohars imported from Bahawalpur. 

gold is also imported largely in the shape of five-rouble pieces, 
known as id/ 1 . 9. It is said that 150 of these enter Amritsar every day; and 
the bitti as there known is 6| mdshds in -v'eight and is valued at Rs. 12-4-0. 
They are found in Jhang, Rawalpindi and doubtless in other districts also. In 
Shahpur the term bitti is apparently applied to English sovereigns and half 
sovereigns. 

Gold dust is generally known as gov I, and will be found in the Jhelum^nd 
Rawalpindi markets, in the latter of which it is also known as “ drunivdla,” from 
the driln or cradle used by goldwashers. Yarkandi dust is sold in Kulu, and in 
Lahore it fetches the low price of Rs. 12 to Rs. 20 a told. Bokharan dust, 
however, is quoted at the same figure in Lahore, and in Mooltan it fetches Rs. 20 
or Rs. 21. Peshawar gold dust is v-orth Rs. 22 a told, but before reaching the 
goldsmiths it is further purified, losing 4 ratis in the tcld, and it is sold in 
Peshaw'ar for Rs. 23-2-0 a told. The gold dust is, in Peshawar at least, generally 
melted and made into sticks before being sold in the market. A gold kno^wn as 
“ Ju.td Bohhdra ” will be found in Gurdaspur, where it is said to be obtainable 
only from certain old Sikh families. 

The purest gold of all is known as “huidan.” It costs about Rs. 25 
a told, and is used for beating out gold leaves. It is also very generally 
used in setting stones, -whence the setter of stones or murassalcdr is often 
known as the ‘‘ Icuiidansdz.” In Hosliiarpur pure gold is known as “hora.’" 
For alloys various names are found, as, for instance, lagda (an alloy wdth copper 
and silver) in Gujrat ; and in Muzaffargarli gold containing 2, alloy is called 
babriiranal-. In Sialkot any gold which has in it an alloy of anything between 
2 rails and one mdsha to the Md of gold is called rhandna : an alloy of silver 
Avith gold in Jhelum is called ohri, in Dera Ismail Khan pithi, in IJmballa rupcha. 
A similar alloy of copper is called sold in Sialkot, Jhelum and Dera Ismail 
Khan ; or subhanga, as in Sialkot and Umballa : Avhilc an alloyed gold contain- 
ing one mdhsa of silver and one of copper to the told of gold is knoAvn as dolcara 
or dorassa; the former word being affected in Jhelum, the latter in Dera Ismail 
and both indifferently in Sialkot. In Hosliiarpur any gold alloyed ivith silver is 
called pital', and gold alloyed -with copper long. 

In Jhang we meet with a kind of gold called 5(7 gold, Avhich perhaps 
corresponds with the silU silver noted below. ^ ^ 
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4* Different kinds of Silver —A very large amount, as much, it is 
said, as Rs. 8,000 worth per diem, of Chinese silver is imported into Amritsar 
via Bombay : this generally appears in the form of slabs valued at Rs. 3,000 a 
piece. Similar slabs can be seen in Bhiwani and doubtless elsewhere. The Chinese 
silver at Amritsar contains a copper alloy of about Re. 1-8-0 per cent. In 
Rohtak Chinese silver sells at 11 nidshas to the rupee ; in Hissar at Rs. 107, 
Rs. 107-8-0 or Rs. 108 per hundred tolas, according as it is 16 pan, 16^ pan or 
17 pan. (The odd rupees over 100 in this form of calculation are known as 
badha in Hissar,' and as badlanr in Kohat). In Hissar the Chinese silver is 
known as silli, from the sils or slabs in which it is sold. 

Another kind of silver, that known as the hiirs or breadloaf silver, is the 
bar silver imported from Europe ; it is especially pure, and sells at Sialkot for 
Re. 1-1-3 a told and in Hazara for lOJ nidshas to the rupee. Yarkandi and 
Bokharan is imported into Lahore, where it sells at 11 rndshds to the rupee. 
Yarkandi Icurs has about Rs. 100 in an ingot, and is found also in Kulu ; it sells 
in Montgomery at lOf rndshds the rupee. In Gujranwala the use of Yarkandi 
kiirs has apparently died out. 

A very much esteemed silver is the hdthqKiur, or elephant’s foot silver, 
so-called from the shape. It is a soft silver, and used for its softness in wire- 
drawing : an ingot from which silver wire is to be drawn will consist of three 
parts of copper to 64 of hdthipaur silver. It is said generally to have a horse’s 
hoof impressed on it, when sold in the market. It is imported from Bombay to 
Lahore, where it sells at 10 mdslids 7 ratis to the rupee. In Dera Ismail Khan 
it sells at Re. 1-1-6 a told. This is probably the same as the sumirdli or hoof- 
marked silver which is used in brick in Gurdaspur ; and perhaps the same as the 
passd or bar silver employed in Jullundur and Ludhiana. 

The coin most commonly melted for silver is the Ndnakshdlii or Sikh 
rupee, the silver of which is very ordinarily used for ornaments. In Gujranwala 
its use is said to have died out, but we still find it used in districts like Gurdas- 
pur, Jhelum and Dera Ismail Khan. In the last named district the price is 
stated to be Re. 1-0-9 per told. This rupee is supposed to weigh 11| rndshds, and 
sells at Re. 0-1-5-9. More modern Sikh coins are known to the trade as Bdjshdhi, 
and*are used in IJmballa and Kulu, where they appear to be mainly represented 
by recent PatiRa coinage. The Kandrdmi rupee from Kabul is used on the 
frontier, and is considered the next best silv^y after the Ndnatslidhi. Shah 
Shuja’s and Dost Muhammad’s coins are held to be the best ; those of the present 
Amir Abdurrahman are alloyed with one indsha of lead and copper to the told. 
The English rupee is looked on as containing f nuusha of copper and lead ; and 
is valued, roughly, at 1 anna less than the same weight of silver. 

Silver also appears in the market in blocks or wedges, known as thoMs, 
which will sometimes be deeply indented so as to divide off into even weights. 
The thobi is prepared from inferior silver by refining or purification. It sells for 
11 rndshds the rupee at Lahore, in Montgomery and in Hazara ; at Re. 1-0-1 per 
told in Sialkot. 

Silver prepared from melted ornaments is sold in Hissar in “ chaktis” or 
small circular pieces of various sizes, generally about 40 folds in weight. The 
quality is generally 17 pan, qualities below this being seldom found. This 
class of silver is known as “ ghat” in Jhelum. It sells in Hazara at 12 to 14 
rndshds the rupee ; in Dera Ismail Khan old unsoldered ornaments fetch Re. 1 a 
told, while the lighter soldered kinds fetch 1-5 annas a tohi and similarly in. 
Sialkot old hards and hasUs fetch Re. 1 a told, while old jewellery containing' 
alloy will fetch only 12 annas a tohi. 

The general name for alloyed or inferior silver is rupa : in Jullundur the 
general rate is 10 to 12 annas a told. In Umballa, Sialkot, Jhelum and Pesha- 
war an alloy with zinc or pewter is known as jasti ; an alloy with copper is 
known in Sialkot, Peshawar, Jhelum and Lahore as soli, in Umballa as subhamj ; 
an alloy with lead is called in Umballa hasis ; while an alloy with botli zinc and 
copper is termed dohari or dorassi in Lahore and Sialkot, and as simple rupa 
in Jhelum. Tohai or toahi in Jhelum is said to be a name for an alloyed silver ; 
in Rawalpindi it is applied to silver obtained from melting old ornaments. In 
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MuzafFargarh the better kind of silver is known as Siinncdli, and an inferior kind 
as Sodhidnwdli, Ghalcwdll or Talicdli. The common silver of Montgomery is 
known as Rasmi chdndi, and sells at the low rate of 16 'nidtihds to the rupee. In 
Peshawar there is a kind of silver called Yamran ; and in Shahpur thp Tikki or 
silver procured by N'i/di')jds from the sweepings of goldsmiths’ shops is a recog- 
nized species only inferior to kvrs. DU'idara, Chaitkt-Skalt-jahdn, Oral, Phiti- 
(‘huna, Mnliim-sJidhi, Ajota Gdgarslinlii* and Shxida-^hiida chandl are names 
given to various kinds of silver in Kulu, some of which are very possibly^ tlm 
same as some of those described above. It niay be noted that the price of silver 
in Kangra is ordinarily | anna per told above that of the corresponding quality- 
in Amidtsar. 

5- Export and Import of Bullion, &c . The c^fficial foreign trade 

returns show the exports and imports of treasure (/. specie and bullion, gold 
and silver) separately for transactions undertaken by the public and by- Govern- 
ment. The outlying countries are classed in the four groups of Kashmir, 
Sewestan, Kabul and"^ Ladakh. The export of treasure to any of these tracts is 
quite infinitesimal compared with the large imports received from them ; and the 
export of bullion for the express purpose of employment on ornamental work is 
practically non-existent. A certain amount of the gold imported into Kulu 
from Hoshiarpur and Amritsar is said to find its way beyond British territory. 

There are especially large imports of treasure from Kashmir, but very littler 
of this seems intended for employment in gold and silver work ; and, similarly-, 
the imports from Sewestan appear to have little to do w-itli our present purpose, 
though in the absence of further details in the official statistics one cannot be 
quite certain. The Punjal) official returns also give little help towards ascer- 
taining the extent of the large import for the purposes of trade that flows into 
the Punjab frem Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi. The imports of Delhi, which 
are almost entirely from outside the Province, are estimated at 40 lakhs of gold 
and 60 lakhs of silver, but I am unable to give any details as to the sources 
of the supply. Amritsar imports 6f lakhs of gold and 29^ laklis of silver : the 
gold being mainly brought in the form of Eussian “ 5/Pis” (value Rs. 12-4-0, 
w-eight 6^ mdshds) through Bombay ; Australian gold is also imported through 
the Union Bank of Australia, the Chartered Bank of Bombay, and the National 
Bank of India at Karachi. Amritsar also imports a little of the gold know'n as 
Chinese. Not more than one-sixth of its whole imports is used locally ; the nest 
being exported to all parts of the Punjab. Lahore imports 6 lakhs of gold and 
7-1- lakhs of silver direet rid Bombay ; and 2 lakhs of gold and 3 lakhs of silver 
through Amritsar. Mooltan, F^rozepore, Umballa and Peshaw-ar also seem to 
have some direct dealings w-ith Bombay : and similar claims, though less sound, 
I fancy-, are advanced by Shahpiu’, IMuzaftargarh, Jhang and Ludhiana. The 
imports to Pe.shawar from Bombay, Bokhara and Kabul aggregate some 2 lakhs 
of gold per annum, but a great part of this is not worked into ornaments but 
passed on in the regular course of trade. The imports from Afghanistan are 
said to show a very marked decrease since the accession of the present Amir : 
they are stated to have gone down to one-fourth of their previous amount, and to be 
now insufficient for the wants of the Peshawar District alone. Hazara imports 
some Rs. •■),000 of gold every year from Chilas. The imports from Yarkand to 
Kiingra are given as Rs. 4,000 of gold and Rs. 10,000 of silver; from Yarkand 
to Kulu as Rs. 5,000 of gold and Rs. 10,000 of silver, most of which is passed 
down to the Punjab ; and from Yarkand and Bokhara to Lahore as one lakh of 
gold and half a lakh of silver. The Bokhara imports are in three forms : first, 
that of coins — Russian, Roklidrnii, Koknn, Ydrkandi, Bahnkhanl MasGli, Butki 
etc. ; secondly, gold sand from Khidm, Khotan and Kokand ; thirdly, Russian 
gold w'irc or kaldbdtihi . This last is bought in Bokhara at 5 fillds per bundle 
of 20 folda, and sold in Peshawar at Rs. 1-12-0 per told. 

6- Internal Distribution of Gold and Silver in the Province - 

The preceding paragraph makes it plain that the ])ulk of the gold and silver 
imported into the Province for the purpo.se of conversion into ornaments and 
the like nurst pass through Delhi, Amritsar, Lahore or Pe.shawar. From Delhi 
the local markets of the Ilissar, Rohtak and Giirgauu Districts arc naturally 
supplied. In Umballa and Ludhiana the supply comes partly from Delhi anil 
partly from Amritsar; some of the Umballa supply coming also by Patiala ; 

* In rmballa rupees stamped with the Queen’s head are sometimes called Chagrashubi or petticoat 
Goverument rupees (Puvjab Xote.i and Qverics, Vol. I., No. 801). 
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Kangra, Sialkot and Gujranwala depend almost entirely on Amritsar : Gujrat 
gets its supplies either direct from Amritsar or througli Gujranwala : Mooltan, too, 
besides a little direct importation, looks to Amritsar and Peshawar for its 
supply : Jhang imports either from Mooltan or from Amritsar, and Muzaffar- 
garh from Mooltan or Bahawalpur. Import from Bahawalpur to Mooltan has 
ceased ; Bahawalpur itself is now dependent, as Dera Ismail and Dera 
Ghazi are, on Mooltan. Jhelum gets its gold from Peshawar and Amritsar, 
but its silver almost exclusively from Amritsar. So that for the most 
part Delhi and Amritsar divide the custom of the Province. Of the crore of 
rupees' worth of gold and silver annually imported into Delhi, about a third is 
said to be re-exported in the shape of wire, lace, tinsel, etc., and the greater 
part of the remainder in other forms, that is, presumably, in the form partly of 
ornaments ready made, but more largely of bullion. There seems to be little or 
no export of gold or silver from Lahore. Gurdaspur is said to import no raw'’ 
material, the better class of ornaments being procured by order or ready made 
from Amritsar and Lahore. 

With a very few exceptions, therefore, every district in the Province is 
dependent for its supply of gold on one or other of the large centres, and the 
following figures will serve to show' roughly the degree in which the supply is 
drawn upon in the various districts with regard to either of the two metals. 
The annual gold imports of the Bohtak District are- valued at Rs. 1,00,000 ; of 
Umballa at Rs. 1,55,000 ; of Ludhiana at Rs. 3,50,000 ; of Siiilkot at Rs. 1 ,00,000 ; 
of Jhelum at Rs. 40,000 ; and of Kohat at Rs. 3,000. The supply of Mooltan 
(part of which appears to be obtained direct from .outside the Province) is put 
down at 2 lakhs. Similarly, the annual import of silver into Rohtak may be taken 
as Rs. 3,60,000; into Umballa as Rs. 3,40,000; into Ludhiana as Rs. 4,65,000 ; 
into Sialkot as Rs. 60,000 ; into Jhelum as Rs. 60,000 ; into Piudi as 
Rs. 2,84,370; and into Kohat as Rs. 5,000. The Mooltan supply is put down 
at 85 lakhs ; but part of this is obtained direct from Europe and part is again 
re-exported. The small proportion of silver received at Sialkot as compared 
with the gold is noticeable, and I have no explanation for it. Six lakhs of silver 
and gold are said to be imported annually into Jullundur ; a lakh and a half into 
Muzaffargarh ; and Rs. 67,000 into Dera Ismail Khan, but the annual fluctu- 
ations in the last named district are severe. It is estimated that of 2 lakhs of 
gold received annually in Mooltan, Rs. 70,000 are exported to Muzaft’argarh, 
Dera Ismail, Dera Ghazi, Bahawalpur, &c., and that of the 3^ lakhs of 
silver received, ly lakhs are similarly exported, leaving Rs. 1,30,000 of goid 
and Rs. 2,25,000 of silver to meet local w'ants. Of a lakh of rupees worth of 
silver and gold imported into Jhelum about a half is re-exported to Bhera, 
Khushab or Jammoo territory. 

The common agency for the distribution of the precious metals is that 
of the srdf. The sretf is an indispensible ca^mplemeut to the sundrs trade. 
H e is ecpially indispensible to the customer. Sometimes a customer W'ill order 
his jewellery thro\igh the .s'ra/ and the srdf employs a goldsmith, but remains 
responsible for the w'ork. In a few cases the srdf ])rovides ready made jewellery, 
which is worked for him by goldsmiths wdiom he keeps on a monthly stipend. 
To a man who Avants bidlion to give to the sundr the srdf will sell gold and 
silver, or he will sell ornaments at the cost price of the metal. When a man 
has had an ornament com})leted, he takes it to a srdf (generally for precaution’s 
sake, to the snlt of another village) for the srdf to test and Aveigh. The 
sr(tf for a small commission values the gold and siL'er and settles the price 
of the article. In the same Avay every goldsmith has his srdf : the srdf Avatches 
the fliictuations of the A’alue of the metals, and being the great importer of bullion 
and Avholesale vendor of old jcAvellei’y he is practically the goldsmith’s bank. 
He adA'ances bullion to the svndr, the amount to be payable after a certain 
interval ; ami if paid before the appointed time, discount is gUen ; if after, in- 
terest is charged. In Jullundur the ordinary rate of discount for ready money 
is (juoted at 1-^- per cent., and intei’est at 7f per cent. Such advances are made 
when the goldsmith is in arrears with his orders ; wlien the customer orders 
his bidlion through the snudr ; or Avhen the customer cannot advance the full 
amount of the bullion required. In transmitting to the artizan goldsmith, the 
81'df W'ill of course sell the metals at a profit. The extent of the profit is given 
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in TJniballa at 8 annas per cent, on gold and 1 per cent, on silver ; in Hisscir it is 
put at 4 annas per told on gold and 8 annas per 100 tolas silver. ■ The srdf has 
the reputation of being generally a trustworthy man ; but as he lends to the 
goldsmith on little or no security, and his position as arbitrator on the goldsmiths* 
work is a tempting one, he is said at times to connive with the sundr to the 
detriment of the purchaser. He is at times too implicated in the meltingdown 
of stolen ornaments. 

7- Material and Outturn- — The amount of ornaments broken up 
aimually for re-use in Jullundur is valued at Es. -58,890 ; in Jhang at Rs. 90,000 ; 
in Gujranwala at about Rs. 25,000 ; and in Hissar at Rs. 13,000 of gold and 
Rs. 22,000 of silver. The amount of raw material which, in one shape or other, 
is worked up into goldsmith’s work during the year is estimated in Gurgtion and 
Jhang at Rs. 90,000 each ; and in Peshawar at Rs. 2,2-5,000. Of gold alone 
Rs. 2,07,381 is said to be worked up annually in Jullundur ; Rs. 27,500 in 
Kangra; Rs. 1,200 in Kulu ; Rs. 1,30,000 in Mooltan ; Rs. 4,00,000 in Lahore; 
Rs. 4,00,000 in Gujranwala; 50,000 in Jhelum; 50,000 in Hazara; 98,000 in 
Dera Ismail Khan ; and Rs. 1,06,000 in Dera Ghazi Khan. Of silver, Rs. 2,13,036 
in Jullundur; Rs. 85,000 in Kangra; Rs. 3,600 in Kulu; Rs. 2,2-5,000 in Mooltan; 
Rs. 9,00,000 in Lahore; Rs. 1,70,000 in Gujranwala; Rs. 1,00,000 in Jhelum; 
Rs. 40,000 in Hazara; Rs. 1,65,000 in Dera Ismail Khan; and Rs. 1,09,000 in 
Dera Ghazi Khan. Jullundur also works up Rs. 3,90,000 of “ Kandld ” work and 
the like. Lahore works up five lakhs of gold and two lakhs of silver, “ gold” 
&c., while in addition to Rs. 3,63,000 of ordinary gold and silver work Rs. 25,000 
worth of embroidery and lace is worked up annually in Gurdaspur. The amoimt 
used for silver-headed sticks in Nizamabad in the Gujranwala District is known to 
be Rs. 560. Mooltan works up Rs. 25,000 of Icaldhdtun or silver thread, 
Rs. 800 of silver leaf and Rs. 60,000 of enamel work. The outturn in 
Jullundur is given as Rs. 2,07,381 of gold ornaments and Rs. 2,52,636 
of silver ornaments and vessels ; of Avhich about 4th is used as children’s orna- 
ments, ^th as men’s and the rest as women’s. The total annual outturn in 
Umballa is taken at Rs. 1,81,399 of gold work and Rs. 4,76,798 of silver; in 
Hoshiarpur at 3 lakhs, Shahpur 4| lakhs, Dera Ismail 3 lakhs and Kulu 
Rs. 6,000 of both metals. Rupees 2,56,000 of gold work and Rs. 3-5,000 of silver 
is given as the outturn for Peshawar, Avhich is also said to turn out Rs. 1,0Q0 
worth of stone setting work. 

I give the abov^ figures foi; what they are worth ; they are local estimates, 
and may serve as guide in estimating the ])rovincial material and outturn. As 
regards the comparative outturn of the various branches of the trade, I have 
only the figures for Lahore and Delhi. The folloAving are the figures for the main 
branches of the trade given in lakhs of rupees, the former figure being that for 
Delhi and the second that for Lahofe : viz., Sundrs 20, 11; .sdddkdrs 1-5, 1 ; 
matherds 5, 1 ; chiterds 1-5, 4 ; nutrassakdrs 10, 2 ; and kandlakashes* 35, 7. 
These figures will serve to shoAv fairly well the relative prevalence of each 
branch in the two cities and the proportion of the work as divided inter ss. 
The outtmm of the tdrkashes is of course almost exactly that of the kandlaka.shes ; 
that of the dabkagds is entered in Delhi at ten lakhs less. In Delhi the 
following figures are also given for the outturn in lakhs of rupees of the follow- 
ing further branches of the trade : enamelling 5, gilding and electroplating 7, 
parddzsdzi 5, jilakdri 10, hatagds 5, kindrihdfs 20, thappasdz 10, salmasdz 9, 
sitdrasdz 1, zardnz 5, and ildkahund 5. In Lahore lohdrs are said to annually 
turn out one lakh, koftgars and bindlisdz Rs. 1,000 each, daftrikuts Rs. 23,000 
of gold and 2| lakhs of silver ; of gota and the like three lakhs are said to be 
turned out, and of kaldbatun four lakhs. 

8- Trade in the Manufactured Articles- — In ornaments proper 
as manufactured articles, there is, as will be seen later on in this monograph, 
hardly any carrying trade whatevei', and as the import of such articles by 
private persons for their omi use is not strictly an import at all in the 
commercial sense of the term, any figures given in this connection must neces- 
sarily lose a good deal of their value. There is, however, a true import and 
export of gold lace, wire and the like. 


* AH these terms are explained below. 
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The imports from outside the Punjab are few. Benares sends Es. 1,000 
woi’th of kaldbdtua yearly to Jullundur, Es. 1 0,000 worth of gokhai u, and Es. 40,000 
worth of (Jopntta, kaldbdtua and kimkhub to Lahore: Es. 10,112 worth of 
kimkhdb to Simla ; some tinsel and g-old lace to Mooltan and some dopattds 
through Amritsar to Dera Ismail Khan. Ready-made work (of which the 
description is not stated) is imported from Bombay to Bhera to the extent of 
Es. 55,000 a year, and a good deal of Kashmir silver -work is imported into 
Amritsar. Es. 30,000 worth of gold and silver lace, tinsel and gota, and Es. 50,000 
worth of embroidery, are imported annually into Hoshiarpur. Some of this is fi'om 
Delhi and Amritsar ; but a large part comes from Bareilly, Lucknow and Bombay. 
A little Bokharan kimkhdb reaches Dera Ismail Khan; but tlie chief foreign 
imports there are Bokharan and Turkestani kaldbdtun and Turkish kaJdbdtun. 
Of this latter, Rs. 5,000 worth was imported the year before l ist into Dera Ismail 
K-han. It is said to be really Russian and not to wear anything like so well as 
Bokharan knldbdtun. Russian gold thread, however, as used by the 'Peshawar 
Lungi weavers, is said to be superior to the Delhi thread. There are doubtless 
other imports which have not been noticed, but the above account shows the 
general direction and extent of the foreign imports. It is worth while also 
noticing the import into Rohtak from Jaipur of the Sita-Rdmi ornament, which is 
highly prized by the higher classes of Hindus there. It consists of a minature 
painting of Jagannath set in a gold frame, with a beaded edge in the form of 
amulet or tdwiz, to be worn round the neck. The annual import of these 
into the Rohtak and Sampla Tahsils is put down at Rs. 2,000. 

Of the export to places outside the Province, with the exception of that 
from Delhi, the only class worth mentioning is the export of enamelled work 
from Mooltan, which finds its way in the shape of enamelled beads, necklaces 
and chiirU to all parts of India and even to Europe. I have unfortunately no 
details of the export trade from Delhi. The most prominent form of the Delhi 
export is that in articles of ostentation which figure so largely in the State 
ceremonies of Haiderabad, Jaipur, Udaipur, Bahawalpur and the like. A cer- 
tain amount (put down at Rs. 5,000 per annum) of gotd, kindri and kuldhdtuh is 
exported from Lahore to Jammoo territory ; to whicli some knldbi'ituii from 
Mooltan also finds its way. Kulu also takes in some Rs. 1,000 worth annually 
of ornaments from Delhi, Patiala and Umballa, of ivhich a good deal probably 
finds its way across the border into Central Asia. I have found no mention 
in any of the district reports of hindrance to export trade by the Russian 
duties or by the English 8ilverplate duties; and a^ipareutly the effect of these 
restrictive measures has had little or no effect in the Punjab on account of the 
extremely small extent of the export trade. 

Then astothe internal transmission of ready-made w'orkbctween the sev'oral 
districts of the Punjab. Delhi of course supplies a large part of the Province — 
for instance, Hissar takes yearly from Delhi Rs. 3UU of lace at Rs. 2 a told, 
Rs. 200 of dorl at Re. 1-6-0 a told, and Rs. 5,000 cff silver ribbon (miqidi gold) at 
Re. 1-2-0 a told and Rs. 1,300 of gold ribbon [tahil mdd]. Guigaon takes 
Rs. 80,000 of gota, kindri, thappa and ready-made caps [topis) with kaldbdttin work 
from Delhi in the year. Umballa takes Rs. 1 7,400 of silver Rs. 19,219 of 

gold gotd, and Rs. 509 of katdbdtun, in the year, partly from Delhi and partly 
from Amritsar and Patiala. Jullundur imports Rs. 6,000 worth of knldbdfun, 
kaitun, kindri and f/oDo-n from Delhi. The import of gold and silver lace, 
tinsel, gotd and embroidery from Delhi and elsewhere to Ludhiana has been 
noticed above. Mooltan imports from Delhi, Lahore, Amriisar and Benares tinsel 
and gold lace : the import of silver lace is Rs. 6,000, of lirdbiltiin Rs. 15,000, 
and of kaitim Rs. 1,000. Rupees 3,000 of lace and gold reaches Dera Ismail Khan 
every year from Delhi, and a great deal of gold threail (I'o.ldbdl du) ornament 
goes to Simla. False ornaments and other miscellaneous articles amounting to 
some Rs. 200 worth a year are sent from Delhi to iMuzaffargarh. Mooltan 
takes in from the same source some Rs. 2,000 of silver buttons, rings and bdin- 
bands : and in all districts like Hissar and Gurgaon Avhich are within easy reach 
of Delhi by rail, most of the well-to-do inhabitants will import the better class 
of ornaments from Delhi instead of having them made up locally. In the 
Sampla Tahsil of Rohtak, the goldsmiths of outlying towns will take in ready- 
made ornaments of their own manufacture for sale in the Delhi market. 
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Where the custom in ready-made articles is not absorbed by Delhi, the 
supply is mainly from Amritsar and Tjaiiore. For instance, Jullundur imports 
annually Rs. 4,235 of gold ornaments and gold leaves, Rs. 4,285 of sUvcr 
ornaments, and Rs. 24,000 of karulla.-^, k^ldhatiin, l-aihtn and silver leaf, from 
Amritsar. Hosbiarpur gets from Amritsar necklaces, rings and turban orna- 
ments. Hazara gets from Amritsar Rs. 2,000 a year of gold and silver lace, 
thread ribbon and edging, which is sold locally at a profit of two to four annas 
a rupee. Dera Ismail Khan gets Es. 6,000 worth of klnikhahs and Banarasi 
doijnffids through Amritsar in the year, besides being supplied from Amritsar 
itself with Es. 3,000 of lace and ijotJ. The small pendants which the ladms of 
Dera Ghazi Khan w^ear on their nose-rii.gs are imported from Amritsar ; 
Rs. 100 worth every year. Most of the Rs. 1,500 of electroplated ware which 
Gujranwala takes in annually is from Amritsar; and Rs. 40,000 of ready-rnade 
articles are received in Peshawar annually from Amritsar and Rawalpindi. 
Amritsar and Lahore supply Sialkot every year with Rs. 20,000 worth, and 
Ferozepore with Rs. 5,000 worth of made-up jewellery. Gold head-ornaments of 
the kinds known as shujhaqmtti, tikka, and dasfi, and nose-rings set with gems to 
the value of Rs. 3,000, find their way annually to Muzaffargarh from Lahore 
and Amritsar. 

Mooltan turns out Rs. 25,000 of kaUlldtun in the year, a half of which 
it take^ for itself, and with remainder of which it supplies Jhang, Dera Ismail 
Khan, Dera Ghazi Khan and Jaramoo territory. Mooltan of course mu-it have a 
pretty general market for its enamel ; but it would appear as though, even in 
the immediately adjoining districts, the demand in each case t\a.s very imsigni- 
ficant. For instance, although Rs. 2,000 worth of Mooltan enamel work goes to 
Dera Ghazi Khan yearly, yet some Rs. 300 of enamelled rings represents all the 
export to Muzaffargarh. I’liere is practically no trade in Kangra enamel : it is 
either employed locally or carried away for private use by the pilgrims to 
Kangra and Jawalamukhi ; the amount so carried away is valued at Rs. 5,000 
per annum. The quaintness of the Kulu ornaments induces English travellers 
to procure and take away a certain amount of these, but the amount is very 
limited, and if wm value it at Rs. 400 a year w'e are probably making a very 
liberal estimate. If we further notice a few tdtnrddux and gold nose-rings set 
with gems {hoola or hoJka) sent from Bahawalpur to Muzaffargarh, some 
Rs. 20,000 worth of ornaments exported from the same place to Dera Ismail 
Khan, Rs. 2,000 of lace and rjofn sent from Bahawalpur to Mooltan, some 
Rs. 18,000 worth of jewels atid Rs. 4,000 worth of embroidered shoes sent 
to Dera Ismail Khan from IMooltan, Es. 1,000 of linnj'Ix a.nd Rs. 2,000 of caps 
and kulhi^ received in the same district from Peshawar, we have probably 
exhausted all that is worth mentioning of the intra-provincial transmission of 
ready-made articles. 

9 - Trad© Organization- — The f gures given by the diDrict reports 
on this head are of such uneven value that it is best to fall back on the figures 
collected officially in 1881. There were then 44,338 workers and dealers in 
gold and silver in the Province. This distribution into classes and into Town 
and country-workers is interesting — 


Towns. Villages. Total. 


(i) — (Told-wasliert^ , — [/SVdig nihiUnev'i'de : 

coni'f dho}te'iV<Ue : zarkash : stnifioi : knlrl: kamhar 
iiijnrf/a: sond dhoneicdle^ , 

IM 

1 .57 1 7-5 

(ii) — (to]{1 aiul silver merchants — [ClnhicU farnsh : 
chdndiy sond hechnPicdle : zewar hfcInieivdJey 

72 

0 72 

(iii) — (iohl and silver-smitlis. — [i^7G/Gr .* zarqnr : 1 
sddakar : zeivar bandnewdle : r/ahid gharimcdle : 
chdndl sodhnexcdle : jhntd zp.n;ar hondiien'dlc 
.yc]. 

1,461- 

27,24.5 .3.S70S» 

(iv) — Gold and silver engravers, chasers. — [Chntera : 
chaterd zewar : chitr kiiri]. 

14 

0 14 

(v) — Gilders and platers. — [GilatsuZ: mulamma 
karneu'le, ^r]. 

45 

0 45 
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Towns. Villages, Total, 


(vl) — GoUl and silver foil-beaters, dealers — \_Zar* 
kob : koftgar^ : warq chdndi hechnewdlej 

175 

3 

178 

(vli) — Gold and silver wire-beaters — \^Kandlakash : 
dahkai,: td7‘kQsh~^, 

1,033 

17 

1,050 

(viii) — Dainascenerst — [_Mindkdri'] 

107 

0 

107 

(ix) — Refiners ; — ; niard dliona : sodhti] .. 

718 

426 

1,14-!- 

(x) — Gold and silver thread-makers, dealers — 
[Kaldhdtun himneivdle : tilla sdz: kdrigar zari, 4*0.] 

309 ■ 

91 

400 

(xi) — Gold and silver cord, lace, makers, dealers — 
[^Zari bdf: dori baf : t'dla hatneivdle^ c^'c ] 

753 

52 

805 

(xii) — Gold and silver ribbon, cloth, weavers, 1,585 

54 

1,639 


dealer. — [Got<i huudneicdfe : kandri bdf : tilldhdf: 
gotd hechneicdle : pemnk bechneicdlsy 4"^’-] 


TotalJ • ... 16,293 28,045 44,338 


Some of the information given* later on in this monograph will throw a 
further light on these figures. Meantime it is worth noticing how entirely, 
or almost entirely, certain branches of work, such as that of the merchant of 
ready-made goods, and those of chasers, gilders, eTiamellers, and others, are 
confined to the towns. The fact is that it is only in towns that branches to the 
goldsmith’s work are recognized ; the village goldsmith confines himself to 
the simple forms of ornaments, and in country towns or large villages the same 
man will often turn his hand to what would in large centres he looked on as 
separate occupations, such as embossing, chasing, &c. Further, th.e goldsmith 
and the silversmith are almost universally the same ; you will of course find 
men who are more adept at one metal than the other, but there is no recognized 
distinction between the tvro branches of the trade. 

A goldsmith will as often as not sit in his shop alone, or at most will 
admit a relation or two ; it is very seldom that he admits a stranger into part- 
nership. The figures given by District Officers bring out an average of about 
five men to every two shops, and this for the Province at large is probably 
ab?>ut right : though of course in villages it will often be found uncommon to 
have more than one man to a shop, while in centres like Lahore and Delhi the 
average works out to three men to a shop. The figures given work out a high 
average per shop in Shahpnr and Dera TsmaTl Khan, also in Sialkot, but the 
Sialkot figures are especially audacious. Apprenticeraent is recognized : an 
apprentice presents his master on apprenticement with sweetmeats OYii’ixiriri: 
his term of service is not fixed in any way. The nearest approach to co-operation 
is in the wire-drawing trade : there are ten workshops of tdrl‘(fs]ies at Delhi 
employing 20 hands and over, five of (hihl'ajuU and one of and you 

generally find eight or ten men to a knndla \n this trade. !n no other class 
of gold and silver work can the Province show a single workshop employing 
as many as 20 hands. The more elaborate work of other branches of the trade 
passes from hand to hand at each stage of the process. 

I fancy that something over one-third of the total population engaged in 
gold and silver work is Mnssalinan : and the proportion of iVliissahnans to the rest 
is greatest on the Western Frontier, and in the Delhi District where about half 
the workers appear to be Mussalmaus. The proportion among •'^loidrs proper 
will be noticed immediately. The figures given by Distiact Officers do not lead 
one to suppose that any particular brancli of the trade is miivcrsally monopolized 
by any special religion ; but they would imply that trades such as those of the 
embosser, chaser and jewel-^'^dler wore genernlly in the hands of Hindus or 
Sikhs, while koffgar^ and others arc more usually jMussalmans. In Delhi the 
sddnkaii cjirdoz, kiadri sa::, salwn sdr, and .^ifard. sdz classes are said to be 
exclusively ^lussalman. 


^ The word more generally appUos to damasecnere. 
t Rather “ enamellers. 

There are also 90 jewel*sellers (tmiesakor : mnrassa sdz ; kundan hayidnewdle : kundanjar : jaryd), all in towns. 
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Tlie localizatiwi of tlie trade presents as many strange points as in other 
trades and other countries. For almost any species of article you can count on 
a supply at Delhi and Amritsar ; and it is difficult to say that either of these 
places has a speciality. The work of Lahore, Peshawar and Gujranwala has a 
celebrity of a very local character. For enamel Mooltan or Kangra is preferred : 
for inlay Kotli or Gujrat. If you want the best jewellery of Kulu you go to 
Dughilag near Sultanpui' ; and if you want a silver-headed walking stick you go 
to Nizamabad in Giijranwiila District, d’he cotmtry town of Eahon has a name 
for gold and silver ribbon ; that of Pasriir for dori nud l:oUu,i. If you want a 
good “ son«ehra ” or fringe for a bridegroom, you order it from Sialkot. You 
will find one town or village producing, or supposed to produce, one class 
of ornament better than another : some particular form of gold necklace is best 
made here, some special kind of silver earring there ; nose-rings here, finger 
rings there, and .so forth ; without any imaginable reason being assigned for the 
phenomenon. But one finds very little trace of a transference of trade to new 
centres. The en.amel work of Maghiana, and that of Dhamtaur and Yaushahr in 
Hazara, is gradually expiring, l)ut one does not hear of any ti'ade springing up 
elsewhere to take its place. An immigration of Flindu crattsmen from the 
north has been noticed in Montgomery : some Sikh stone-setters have recently 
left Lahore for Mooltan ; and there is said to be a small emigration from Lahore 
and Mooltan to Dera Ismail Khan. But on the whole the trade is stationary, 
and the goldsmith with all his astuteness and avarice remains, like other men, 
a very difficult piece of luggage to transport. 

10 The Sunars as a Caste- — Talking of the sundrs at para. 634 of 
his Census Report Mr. Ibbetson says that they would appear to be a true caste : 
and the information now fortlicoming seems, to confirm in a sense this .surmise. 
In parts of the country we find Juts and even Biluchis working as goldsmiths, 
but they are classed as separate from .suo/uhs proper; and •dsutuir himself becom- 
ing a munshi or clerk, although he may pass himself off as a Khatri, always re- 
mains a ^undr in the eyes of the people. Even in the case of the Mussalman 
tribes practising as sundrs, noticed below, the interfusion w ith the original sundrs 
is far from complete. The sundrs are very uniformally and widely dispersed, 
being found in nearly every village, and yet it is quite exceptionalL * that they 
ever appear as village servants receiving a share of the produce from the 
cultivators. In Kulu the sundrs nearly all own land, which they would seem *to 
have acquired and settled along witli the other families of the village to which 
they belong. “The sundr, ” says Mr. Ibbetson, “ prides himself on being one of 
the twice-born, and many of tlie*m wear the janeo or sacred thread ; but his 
social standing is far inferior to that of the mei'cantile and most of the agricul- 
tural classes, though superior to tliat of many, or perliaps of all otliej-, artizans. 
In Delhi it is said they are divided into the Dase wlio do ami tlie Deswale tvho 
do not practise Karewa ;t and that the De^wiila simdr ranks immediatelv below the 
Sanyo. This is probably true if the religious standard be applied ; but I fancy 
a Jat looks down on a sundr as much below him.”i In Kuluit the Hindu sundr is 
said to be equal in position to the Arora : and the Mussulman sundr s rank is 
above that of the Mussulman menial castes. 

As .stated in the Census Keporr, the sundr is very geiierallv a Hindu 
throughout the ea.stern plains and the Salt llauge tract, tliough in the (old) 
Mooltan Division and on the frontier he is often a Mussalman, while in the 
centre of the Province there are a few Gikh mndrs. The caste contains both 
Hindus and Mussulmans, but outside the caste projier it will lie found, as is the 
case in Mooltan, that among iMidiammadans a man of the Khoja, Sheikh, Mogul 
or any other class may practi.se as a sundr and be called a snndir without losing 
his right to intermarry Avith his co-religioid.^s. Among the Hindu .si/mir.s a 
large number in the Mooltan and Jhelum Di.-triets are Shamsis or followers of 
Shams Tabriz ; they themselves keep separate from the hluliammadans, and are in 


• The sundrs will be found classed asvill.agc -ervants in one „f .Mr. I'nr.er's J nllundkr Asse^7mf■nt Koports. 

t In Hissar the sundrs are divided into Bed an<l%lgri, bnt tl.o only di^tinetien is that the latter cannot 
do the line {bank) work : the former du. 

J See para. 229, Karnal Settlement Report. 
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turn looked on practically as Muhammadans by other Hindu simdrs, -who will 
not eat or intermarry with the Shamsis. The legend is that a sundr prayed 
to Shams Tabriz for a son ; and all his descendants are called Shamsis ; and 
in fact there can be little doubt that the Shamsis were originally ordinary Hindu 
sundrs. They do not seem, howpver, to have preserved any separate caste divisions 
amongst themselves, or at least such castes are no longer recognized : in Pesha- 
war the Shamsis are classed as one of the subdivisions of Hindu sundrs along 
with Dhedis, Ajatis and the like. 

The main division of the sundrs recognized in the Punjab is that into 
Mair (Mer, Mahipotra, Mahar) and Tank : these two divisions will not intermarry 
or smoke with each other. The Mair are found mainly in the Punjab Proper ; 
there are no Mairs, for instance, in Kulu or Dera Ismail Khan. The Mairs are 
apparently the original sundrs, while the Tank are probably, as they profess 
themselves to be, degenerate Khatris or Aroras ; but the point is not at all 
clear. In Simla it is said that a Khatri will smoke from the same hakka as a 
sundr. It can be understood, hoAvever, how in Hoshiarpur the Mairs are looked 
on as springing from the Jats and inferior castes : while a travelling Mair in 
Dera Ismail Khan is looked up to by, and receives alms from, the resident Tank 
stindrs. There are Hvo very similar myths — equally unoriginal and unappetizing — 
about the origin of the Mairs. According to one story, the goddess Devi con- 
structed a man out of the dirt and SAveat of her forehead, and bade him destroy 
a golden demon who was persecuting her : this man — AAdio was in fact the Ur- 
Mair — polished up the demon’s nails with beads Avhile the demon Avas asleep ; 
and so delighted the demon that he induced him, in order to make the whole of 
his body shine like his nails, to sit on a charcoal fire. The unsuspecting demon 
thereupon melted away, and the goddess presented the Mair with the gold mass 
which represented all that Avas once the demon. The Mair, like a true sundr, 
gi’umbled at the inadequacy of his reAvard, and the goddess cursed him in con- 
sequence; with result that his work does not prosper to this day. The other 
version represents the Mair as having been made from the scum (mail) of dirt’ 
and soap or paste scraped off the body of a holy AA'oman or “niai”: and as 
having rescued her from a golden demon by throwing the demon into the fire. 
In this version a srdf seizes the golden ingot, and the Mair, who contented 
hijnself with the stray pieces of gold, receh'ed the Ma i’s blessing, so that he 
does prosper to this day. , In both A'ersions the Xyarya (regarding AA’hom 
more below) is said to haAm slunk up afteiuvards and to have extracted gold 
from the ashes of the fire. The Tank generally represent themselves, as the 
Aroras do, to be Khatris by origin, who changed their title in the |3ersecuting 
era of Paras Ram, the great enemy of the Khatris. The chief subdivisions of the 
Tank are the Bunjahi and Barhi, Avhich are also the names of prominent subdivi- 
sions among both Khatris and Aroras. The Mair ffofs generally contain both 
Mussalmans and Hindus : while the Tank ffofs are generally confined to Hindus. 

The folio AV'ing are the 48 subdivisiorfe of the Mairs as reported from 
Liahore : Jalu, Dhalle, Masawan, Sarwana and Sur, Dhune, Sunak, Nichol, 
Ludhar, Babar, Ahat, Karwal, Manan, Mitru, Nal, Suchii, DaAvar, Bhulle, Suse, 
Ahi, Ballan, Dharna, Sarna, Shin, Udera, Sadenri, Khurnee, Kandi-vaddi, Chal 
ageri, Hauzkliawasi, Pidri, Kingar, Malhaddi, Rodi, Kande, Khich, Basan, 
Rudke, Gund, Rete, Ledlie, Partole, Wurar-Kokre, Ratte, Main, Vaid, Nagaurie, 
and Tauri-\va1 : of whom the Dhalle and Sur alone are exclusively Hindus. 
And the following those of the Tank sundrs, viz., Mittu, Viru, Rodki, Bhole, 
Rasin, Ratre, Ochi, Ajati (or Che-jati), Thande (or Panj-jati), Samnu, Janjoge, 
Akiish-raohle, Bunjahi (divided into Mehra, Sanduria, Bobal, Kakki, Trame and 
Clringli), Bahri (divided into Kokal, Katarmal, Gidar, Kaun, Ujaimal, Salgotia, 
Teju, Khich, Gijar, A’hat, Thothre, Patni, Samania and Hichar), Panjjati 
(divided into Bhopale, Batti and Botan) and Sunak ; all of whom are exclusively 
Hindus except the Sarami. In Hoshiarpur the Tank guts are said to be the 
Gojani, Kanot, Bhagha, Pholu, Kashri and others unspecified. In Dera Ismail 
Khan the Mussalman sundrs, who are said to have come from the Chenab in the 
Jhaug District, arc reported to be of three subdivisions — the Dharne, Katarmal 
and Nahar, which are also subdivisions of the Aroras. The Hindu sundrs of 
Dera Ismail Khan are divided openly into Khatris and Aroras : of whom the 
Khatris are subdivided into twelve gots (eiglit of which are found in the district), 
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and tlie Aroras into nine. Of the eight Khatri guts, five — the Same, Dhande, 
Ajoti, Akasmole and Kan — will not intermarry with any of the remaining three, 
the Makhu, Nukra and Bobal. Similarly although all the Arora gots of the 
sunai’s call themselves TJttaradhis, yet six of them (the Butte, Siichche, Dhaneje, 
Malpani, Battan and Ragte) will not intermarry with the remainder — the 
Chandpul, Taramine and Lodar — whom they look on as Dakhiuis. Tn Pesha- 
war the divisions of sxmdrs given are : for Hindus, Itan, Waid, Dangai, Gond, 
Darberai, Lugi, Bobal, Ranger, Sandhari, Shamsi, Bhedi, and Ajati ; and for 
Mussalmans, Bahar, Rite, Lilab and Gharwal. In Ferozepore the Mair guts are 
given as Sedhi, Mahaich, Thakrdn, Guggar, Jhangi, Dliariwal, Sunnak and 
Karor; the Tank guts as Thothre, Ahat, Khich, Ajemal, &c. ; and the Bunjahis 
as Dhanne, Sur, &c. In Shahpur the divisions are Chopra, Kapiir, Dhaun and 
Sont ; the first three of which are purely Khatri divisions. I give all these 
names for what they are worth ; and more still are to be found in the Lists of 
Tribes and Clans published from the returns of the last census. It would be 
interesting to compare these different lists and to see what inferences could be 
made from the similarity of the names of sundr subdivisions to those not only 
of Khatris and Aroras, but also of other castes. But this requires more time 
and experience than I have at my command. 

11. The Character of the Sunars- — The simdr is not appreciated 
by his customers, and the popular ideas about him are not flattering. Stories of 
his craft and unscrupulous rapacity are in every one’s mouth. In the towns the 
sundr always works in his shop ; but in the villages a careful zamindar will 
have the sundr to his house to do his work for him, or will sit over him in his 
shop till it is done. Even then he cannot be sure of him. In Lahore they tell 
how the sundr made the gold of his own Guru disappear before his eyes and 
then complimented the Guru on his nfiraculous powers. There are one or two 
stories about the sundr and his deception which are told all over the Province. 
One very common one is the tale of the sundr who made a hass or necklet for 
his mother without alloying the metal. The harassing thought of his lost oppor- 
tunity reduced the sundr to a skeleton, and it was only when his mother divined 
the cause of his illness and broke the necklace in order that he might have it to 
mend, that the sundr retrieved his lapse into virtue and brightened up again. 
All sorts of little variations are introduced into the framework of this story : (jne 
only is worth mentioning, and that is a characteristically blood-thirsty one from 
Peshawar, which represents the ornament in question as a nose-ring, and says that 
the goldsmith recovered it by cutting off his mother’s nose when she was asleep. 
Another very common tale is that of the sundr (or some say the Sanak, a 
subdivision of the sundrs) who went to visit the shrine of Badri Narain in 
Garhwal and, finding that his iron ring on touching the statue became gold, cut 
off one of the god’s fingers for his private use; but the stump began to ooze with 
unmistakeable blood, and from that day to this no sundr dares to come near 
the idol for fear of being struck blind. All over the Punjab, too, one finds a 
proverb telling you to keep your hand on your purse when you see a goldsmith 
the other side of the river. In Kulu they tell a somewhat inconsequent tale 
how a Sadh, seeing a sundr, swam across the river with his rupee between his 
teeth, and finding afterwards that he had so marked the rupee with his teeth 
that he could only get 14 annas for it, rather unreasonably vented his anger on 
the sundr. A zargar if he gets a broken head will make money by it. He is 
never fully honest. In Montgomery they say that if he is fully honest he is 
only half so [sicndra kadi nausdrd : jo sdrd, so ddhd). In Kangra a collusive 
quarrel is known as jang-i-zargart. But they sing in Gurgaon an “address to 
a goldsmith ” which is the most unkindest cut of all, beginning “ Teri hdt men 
dagha ; tere hath men dagha ; terl zdt men dagha” 

The sundr, too, in common estimation, is inhospitable and a curmudgeon : 
has no sympathies, and is nobody’s friend. The tailor, the goldsmith and the 
doctor, they say, have no sympathy for their fellows. There are several calcu- 
lations as to the number of goldsmiths it takes to make a thag and so on. 
In Jullundur they say sundra kattidra (the goldsmith is an alloyer) : sundra 
Ms led ydr (and no one’s friend). In Montgomery, if you hesitate about 
trespassing on your host’s hospitality for a second meal, he says to you 
** Koi sunidrdn dx rotl hai ” — “ Are you a sunar’s guest that you should expect 
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only one meal?”) The mjd'nja is, of course, a still more perfect type of 
parsimony. 

The sundr, too, is generally “ known to the police.” He is as often as 
not a receiver of stolen goods : a man who melts stolen jewellery and takes part 
of the profit. He shares this reputation with the nrdf and the tezdbia or refiner 
of old ornaments ; and he bears this character in almost every part of the 
Province. There is said to be a “ zargan ” or thieves’ language employed by 
some sundrs ; but the reports give no information about this. 

The sundr has a further curious trait. In Jullundur they call ornaments 
talckida, — things that cannot be got except by dunning, — and the sundr’s procrasti- 
nation is a favorite topic. The truth is that he is as often as not in debt, and 
uses the silver given him for to-day’s order in making an ornament ordered 
]a.st month, and so on. 

12- Prosperity of the Trade— The people hold that the sundds 
malpractices haye entailed on him the curse of poverty. Be the cause what 
it may (and it is quite as often the poverty that leads to the malpractices), there 
is no doubt that the sundrs as a class are poor. If you find a sundr in pros- 
perous circumstances he is sure to have gained his wealth not by his trade, 
but by money-lending, agriculture or some other extraneous occupation. The 
number of sundrs receiving an income over Rs. 500 a year can be ascertained 
from the income tax assessments ; the number assessed in Rohtak is four or five 
only; in Gurgaon seven ; in Jullundur nineteen ; in Kulu nine; in Montgomery 
eight; in Amrijjtsar twelve; in Simla tlu’ee; in Rawalpindi twenty-seven; in 
Kohat three; in Muzaffargarh thirty. Inmost of these cases the sundr is taxed 
at the lowest rate, and in many he is taxed on the profits of forms of enterprize 
other than his own trade. In Jhang only 12 sundrs out of 545 are taxed. In 
Umballa 50 sundrs are taxed at a total sum of Rs. 661, but of this only Rs. 130 re- 
presents the taxation of the sundr’ s proper trade. In Amritsar there are ten kandla- 
drawers who pay a total of Rs. 192 . In Mooltan two-thirds of the enamel workers 
and four stone-setters are subject to the tax,; but only 5 per cent, of the goldsmiths 
are assessed, and they only at the lowest rate possible. The goldsmith pure and 
simple is therefore no capitalist. From Hissar, Shahpur and other districts 
conTplaints are made of the difficulty which the siindr now finds in making both 
ends meet ; and it is only in a few tracts, such as Rohtak, Kuln, Ludhiana and 
Gujninwala, that a real influx of prosperity is acknowdedged, and even then we 
are told that it is not so much by his wares as by his agriculture or his banking 
or his receptivity in the matter of stolen goods that the goldsmith is advancing. 
Our forty years of peace have had a threefold effect on the goldsmith’s trade, and 
though the results have been on the whole advantageous to the goldsmiths as a class, 
they have displayed themselves so gradually and unevenly as to leave ground for 
complaint. The first tendency of our rule has been the repression of the more mar- 
kedly ostentatious and barbaric forms of the art! The princelings of the Kangra 
neighbourhood can no longer afford to support the stone-setters that used 
to find a livelihood at their hands. Lahore is giving up its painting in gold : 
and Gujranwala its embroidered saddle cloths. The koflgari or inlay of Gujrat 
and Kotli is no longer what it was ; and is only kept aliv^e by a fitful and indis- 
criminating European custom. And the taste for ornamentation of the male 
population in our cities has in pursuance of the same influence greatly sobered 
down. A second tendency of our rule is a tendency to improvement in the make 
and material of the Ijetter forms of gold and silverware. In Delhi and Lahore 
the trade of all the better forms of jewellery is in good condition and men acquainted 
with them are in no fear of want. The hajidlakash owes his high, though fitful, 
profits partly to this and ])artly to the secrets that render his trade more or less 
a monopoly. To the goldsmiths of county towns this increase in the prosperity 
of the better classes of work is discounted by the opening of communications, 
and the concentration of work, more especially of wire and lace work and the 
like, in large centres. The third and most noticeable feature of the trade under 
our regime is the enormous development afforded to the simple.st forms of wear- 
ing-ornaments among the lower and poorer classes of the people. We have there- 
fore a decrease in the merely ostentatious class of work ; an increase but a con- 
centration of the better forms of ornament industry, and a large development of 
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the simplest and coarsest kinds. As regards the sundrs as a class the effect has 
been generally beneficial, but, as noted above, the results are at present being 
worked out gradually and unevenly. 

13- Wages and Profits-— The general practice in the Punjab— a 
practice which in Peshawar alone is noted as exceptional — is to provide the gold- 
smith with the material on -which he has to work and to pay him for his work at a 
rate per told on the weight of the finished article. The “ wages ” of a goldsmith are 
therefore practically the payment of his labor only, and the payment is regulated 
according to the nature of the labor required. In some tracts we find two 
rates employed — one for solid, unsoldered work, and another for the finer work 
which requires the soldering together of separate pieces In others the test of 
soldering is not applied, and the rates vary merely according to the ease or diffi- 
culty of the work. Elsewhere, and especially in large centres, each different kind 
of ornament will have its separate rate per told for cost of workmanship. And 
of the sum per told which the purchaser disburses a fixed proportion or a lump 
sum will often go to the embosser, the mathera, or some other craftsman who 
aids in the production of the ornament. As a specimen of the rates charged, I 
append in a note a list of the prices in Lahore for some of the principal kinds of 
ornaments.* The general rates of the Province vary for silver work between 
3 pies and 2 annas; the rate is higher in Mooltan, Jhaiig, Kulu and Umballa, 
and in Kangra as much as six annas per told is sometimes chai-ged for the better 
clas.s of work. The rates for gold are not quite so uniform as those for silver, 
but the rate charged will generally be found to lie between 4 annas and 1 rupee 
per told. In some parts of the Province work of a sort is done for as little as 
1 anna per told ; and in others we find rates ranging as high Is Re. 1-8-0 and 
Rs. 2. In Simla it is customary to pay what is called gardi, a percentage on the 
value of the made article at 2 pice to 4 annas the rupee. 

The system of payment by the day will only be found in places where 
the goldsmith accepts orders of a larger amount than he is able to carry out 
unassisted ; in which case he will employ labor at a fixed dail}' rate. Such in*, 
stances are rare ; and to gain a conception of the daily earnings of the craftsman 
we have to fall back on his own statements regarding the amount which his 
work brings in to him daily on an average. On this authority we can estiijate 
the average daily earnings for ordinary zargar’a work in Amritsar at 8 annas ; 
in Delhi they would vai’y between 4 annas and a rupee ; in Lahore between 
four and ten annas. In the smaller towns it is rare to find more than 8 annas 
made per diem ; and in the country shops rarer still. 

The actual profits of the trade constitute a matter on which it is of 
course still more difficult to get definite information. The wear of tools, con- 
sumption of charcoal and the like constitute roughly the outlay incurred by the 
goldsmith, and he lives on the balance of the proceeds of the rates charged. The 
expenses of manufacture are calculated in Umballa to be ^ per cent, in silver 
and 1 per cent, in gold work, but how far this estimate can be accepted generally 
I cannot say. The net profits in most districts fluctuate little, if at all, from 
year to year ; in Hissar we are told that they have not altered in the last fifty 
years. When the purchaser employs the craftsman to procure him the gold 
and silver on which to work as well as to do the work itself, the latter gets 
further opening for profit. The goldsmith -^vill sell a little dearer than he 
bought from the srdf; and the srdf in his turn makes his own profits. Of the 


* GOLD OitNAMENTS.--Aam sddn or plain Itraculet, 2 annas p«*r told of gold, of which i anna f^ocs to 
tho r/iif-crti ; ^-ara/arazt, or jewelled bracelet, one rupt'o per of which tlie r/iif cm takes half; /7cU<ar?/', or 
Serrated bracelet, two annas a told j ckura h<in<jdnn'dla or aknira kaintha, a ribbon-shaped bracelet' annas a 
told, of which the chitera takes ^ anna and the lohnr one pico;r^itra ohuledaruh and chura chaurnthajwa, 
one anna per to/d : or solid tnbo-like armlet, G annas per i, of whicli the c?u7cra takes half; pannchi or 

beaded wristlet, 12 annas per fold, of which the cfidcra takes 8 annas ; chnnknwjan, 12 annas a tuld ; jiaribami 
8 annas a told; tdddn yddiun, or plain armlets, G annas per told, chitera taking Ke, 1 a pair j hdzyband, 12 .annas a 
told, of which the chifera gets Ro. 1 a pair; jarav, or jewelled thiimb-rinir, 8 annas n told, of ’ which ’the 
chitera gets half ; rataji c/en/h or head ornament, 12 annas a told ; an 'jut hi ^^ith one fetonc 4 annas, and with 
nine stones (naundgij H anna?. 

Silver Ornaments— KTam and jolharu, two pico per rupee, of which the chitera .mts half • churi chuhe- 
dandi {tehra tJiappa,), 2 pice per rupee, of win’ch { pie goeg to the lohdr; payinchi, 2 annas rupee \.f which the 
chitera gets a lumpsum of 4 annas ; hand tharpaudla, 2 pice per rupee; chankanaan and parihand, 2‘anna.s a rupee '♦ 
tad, one anna per rupee ; tazu&and, 2 annas per rupee, of which c/dfera takes 4 annas down* lhaivatta 2 annas 
arupee,chifpm taking 3 annas down: t) da, annas per rupee, of which J goes to ihc chitei a ; arsL2 annas 
per rupee, 01 which one anna goes to chitera : anjuthi, one anna. 
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srdf and his profits I.shall be noting further below ; in Lahore his profit is put 
down at an anna in the rupee or 6| per cent. The goldsmith’s profi t appears 
to vary in gold from 4 to 8 annas a told, or about 1 to 2 per cent,, and in 
silver from | anna to 1 anna or about 3| to 6|- per cent. For instance, if the 
srdf provides gold at Rs. 24-8-0 a told, the goldsmith would charge, say, 
Rs. 24-12-0, or 25 ; and for silver provided as Re. 1-1-9 per told, he would 
charge, say. Re. 1-2-3, or Re. 1-2-9. Then, again, if the purchaser provides bis 
own material in the shape not of metal bought from the srdf but of old orna- 
ments to be recast, then the goldsmith is considered entitled to a due of 4 rattis 
per told of silver and 1 ratti per told of gold ; which he will take by retaining 
54th part by weight of the ornament if it is of silver and ^th if it is of gold. 
Such at least is stated to be the custom in Gujranwala, and it is probably acted 
on with local variations elsewhere. And besides the legitimate profit procured 
in this way, the goldsmith has always open to him the profit to be gained by 
surreptitious alloying and the like, regarding which complaints are only too 
common. 

The above refers merely to the wages and profits of common ornament-mak- 
ing. In the other branches of the trade different rates prevail. Setting of jewels, 
for instance, will be charged for either at a rate per stone set or at a rate per 
told of the weight of the completed ornament. In TJmballa 1 to 4 annas is charged 
per stone, and in Ludhiana 12 annas per told on the weight of the piece. In 
Jullundur the charge is apparently Rs. 3 a told, in Amritsar it is Rs. 6 per told 
of gold used in setting, and Rs. 4 per told of the same for false gems. In Delhi 
the stone-setter makes 4 annas to one rupee a day, and in Dera Ismail Khan 
8 annas to one rupee. In Jhelum he gets an average daily wage of 12 annas 
and in Amritsar 8 annas, while in Lahore he is said to get Re. 1 to Rs. 2. For 
ornaments set or studded with stones a combined rate will often be charged vary- 
ing from Rs. 3 to 6 a told. In Mooltan, where this form of industry brings 
in 6 to 12 annas a day, the rate charged is said to be from Rs. 4 to 6 ; in 
Gujranwala from Rs. 4-8-0 to Rs. 5, and in Gurdaspur from Rs. 3 to 4. For 
enamelling the charge in Mooltan is 4 to 12 annas per told, bringing in * 
some 4 to 6 annas per diem ; in Delhi the daily income lies between 4 annas 
and a rupee. The in-layers of Sialkot make 6 to 8 annas a day, and those 
of Lahore 8 to 10 annas, A handla-dratoer in Delhi makes 4 annas to 2 rupees 
a Hay, in Lahore Re. 1 to Rs. 2 ; and in Amritsar he can draw 3 to 4 l-andla's a 
day at Rs. 2 each, but is not certain of continuous employment. A tarJcash at 
Mooltan charges 2 annas a told ; at Delhi he makes 2 to 4 annas a day ; in Lahore 
2 to 6 annas and in Amritsar 8 to 10 annas. *]\[akers of gold ribbon {gota) get 
about 4 annas a day in Sialkot ; in Umballa the wholesale profit on the sale of gota 
is Rs. 9-6-0 per cent, gross, or, after deducting carriage, commission, octroi, etc, 
Rs. 6-4-0 per cent, net ; the retail profit is put down at 15 per cent. In IVIooltan 
capitalists provide machines for drawing the handlas, and pay their emploves 
(three of whom go to a machine) four rupees a month each, for 6 hours work 
a day. The wage at Mooltan for making knldbdtun is 2 annas for one told of 
silk and one told of silver, the profit is put down as 3 pie to one anna per 
told. 

And so on through the other branches of the trade. It will probably be 
sufficient to note the following rates of daily pay which are reported from 
Delhi and Lahore, viz., Delhi — siidakdrs, 4annas to 2 rupees ; materas and chiteras, 

4: to 8 annas, parddzsd::, mula'iiimasd-: (gilder), (polisher) and iidkahand, 

4 annas to 1 rupee; dahkaya and zardo::, 3 to 6 annas; hatai/ds 3 to 4 annas; 
kindrisdz2 to 6 annas; thappasd:: 4 to 7 annas ; sahnasaz 4 to Saunas; and 
satdrasdz 4 to 6 annas ; Lahore — sddakdrs; 8 annas to 1 rupee ; materas and 
dahkaijds, 4 to 8 annas ; cliltera and loJidr, 8 annas to 1 rupee ; haigm i and kindrihdf, 

4 to 6 annas, tillavat, nydrga and doftrikut, 4 to 5 annas, fezdhia and g Hat s'dr, 

1 to 2 rupees; nakdsh, 8 to 12 annas; devalikash, 4 to 10 annas; and hiadligar, 
12 annas to 1 rupee. 

14:. The Goldsmith’s Weights . — The common measure is that of 
eight rattis to a mdshn, and twelve mashds to a tola, but it requires a far more 
detailed investigation than that conducted on the present occasion to give any- 
thing like an accurate account of the various meanings given to, and the depar- 
tures made from, this scale in different parts of the country and different branches 
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of the trade. You find, for instance, that a told in TJmballa and Jhelum is looked 
on as the weight of a Government rupee plus two ratis. In Kohat the told for 
silver is Government rupee, while for gold it is 4 5 heavier. So also in 

Dera Ismail Khan there are only 7 rails to a vidsha for gold ; so that a told of 
gold is equal to only Sd rails or 10| mdshds of silver. The rati itself, the 
basis of the scale, is an uncertain quantity. It should by rights be the weight 
of the seed of the Allnis precatorius ; but in Ludhiana it is taken as 2 grains ; 
in Ijahore as 4 grains of wheat or 8 grains of rice ; in Sialkot and 
Muzaffargarh 4 grains of wheat; in Peshawar 8 mustard seeds, and so on. 
The dishonest goldsmiths of course have heavy rails for buying and light 
for selling, though the difference in weight is infinitesimal. Similarly, you 
will often find a goldsmith trying to sell by the rupee, as though it equalled a 
told, when in his buying he would count it as less. 

Every goldsmith has his kdnta or kdnti, the larger or smaller scales, for 
weighing ; the body of these is of iron and the bowls of brass ; the bar being 
sometimes of steel. They are sometimes locally made, but usually are procured 
from large towns. For instance, those used in the Sialkot District come mostly 
from Delhi. They are very carefully kept in wooden boxes to prevent them 
getting crooked. The weights used are the ^ and j rati ; 2,3 and 4 rails; 
the mdsha, 2, 3, and 6 mdshds; the told, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 folds. 
Many goldsmiths dispense with some of these ; for instance, the 4 told pieces 
seem to be rare, and pieces above 20 tolas are seldom required. The goldsmith 
will keep about 12 or 10 rati weights ; for amounts over a told he will often 
have an unrubbed Government rupee, giving the due value as above noted. 
The larger weights are of brass, but the mdshds and smaller weights are more 
usually of broken porcelain. 

15- The Goldsmith’s Instruments- — Mr. Powell at pages 164 and 
165 of his Piinjah Manufactures notices the chief instruments used by the 
ordinary goldsmith. He mentions his hammer (hathama), his blow-pipe (ndl), 
forceps (sannu), mould {reza), bladed pincers fcatira), long curved pincers 
'{sanni), straight heavy pincers {zamhur), and small square headed hammer 
(chaiirdsl) ; also his stamp dies {thappds), his crucible {kutdli), and his two 
pointed anvil (elcicai), and his various chisels, the churna, the chaini, the hanerna, 
the lurta, the thalna, the gulsam, the golra and the silmhha. And at page 169 
he incidentally mentions also the rubber (moharl), the files {sohdn and rdioatt), 
the iron pincers (cliimta), the scissors (lidth) and the compasses (parlcdr). I 
need make no further mention of the above, most of which are described in 
Punjab Manufactures, and this paragraph will be mainly devoted to noting 
the names of instruments not already mentioned there. For instance, there are 
the bellows (khal phi'ikni) and the small forceps fhoslh). There is also the hair 
hand-brush [balamclii or kuchi) : the A'«c/a is of hog’s hair and Mussalmans substi- 
tute for it a brush of khas or of the rootlets of the jdl tree. The zamburi is a 
smaller kind of zambitr ; and the chimti a smaller kind of chimta. In Kulu 
large pincers are known as sensn, and small pincers as sensi. In Dera Ismail 
Khan there are small crooked-bladed pincers known as kaica-changl or crow’s 
claws. There is an implement, the siindan or sandrdii, which seems to be the 
same as the ekwai or pointed anvil ; and there is the dastpana, a long curved 
pair of pincers, the same as the sanni. The frattVa, or bladed pincers are also 
known as katyds. A banknal is a blow-pipe smaller than the ndl and curved at 
one end. The file is also known by the common name of reti ; and in Kulu 
there is a kind of small hammer called tora, which seems different from the 
ordinary kinds. The trakla is a pointed iron tool ; the kuchhar is a round- 
headed hammer; the yilaini is an instrument for polishing minute silver work; 
the tohna is a blunt headed iron punch used with the makdl noticed below ; the 
salai or sltalai is a boring-stob thrust through the loops of filigree work to keep 
them parallel ; a Icundi is a stone cup ; pot are glass beads for polishing 
massive jewellery ; and hhodal are plates of mica or talc (abrak) on which to fix in 
clay with their points upwards the minute parts of an ornament or chain which 
are to be fused together. Besides the above the goldsmith has a variety of 
instruments which are practically moulds or instruments of the form to which 
the metal ^ is to be shaped ; such as the pansa or bell metal cube on which he 
shapes topis, katoris, ghungrus, etc.; the kalJiata or wooden cylinder for framing 
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hards, holds, etc. ; the makkdl or collection of moulds for rounding beads, etc. ; 
the katka killi or tapering wooden cylinder about which wire is wound ; the 
mathni (round), kabia (hexagonal) gazi (for making hooks), athulna (round), halma 
(for grooves), m,oti, patrini, or patarni, handali or kandwdli, jalbist, taliddna, 
tirhut, clialladdr moli, kangalola, maroriddr, phorivan, hhedi, ddrutvad and dari- 
kdnsi, and so forth. His thappids or dies are distinguished according to the 
object they are intended to produce, as the thappa churi, the thappa anguthia, 
cJialla, mundri, tdwiz, cheki, kara, chotiphiil, tvdli, takhtidn, taioitri, hhawatta, 
jambor, tredhdra, tika tildi, kadhi and other thappas innumerable. The words 
katoo-i, kimclii, tawai and arore are also given in various districts as the names 
of instruments used by the goldsmith, but I have no information as to their use 
and properties. The instruments used in the more elaborate processes of kandla- 
draiving and the like are noticed in Mr. Baden-Powell’s book ; the wire-draw- 
ing machine there described differs a little from that used in Hissar, and there 
are perhaps other instruments also in which local variations from the types de- 
scribed by Mr. Powell may be found. 

Most of the goldsmith’s instruments are made of kdnsi or bell metal 
though iron instruments too are often used. They are generally, I fancy, made 
up in the larger towns only ; those used in Kulu, for example, are brought by 
nydryds from Amritsar. The kuthdli or crucible w'hich figures so prominently 
in the processes of alloy and [purification described below is made of cotton or 
munj-ends, and chalk or good clay pounded together and beaten on to a piece of 
wood known as the ganath. The general name for the goldsmith’s implements 
in Kulu is shandar ; and his tool-bag is known as sliandra lari. In Dera Ismail 
Khan and elsewhere the goldsmith keeps his instruments in a wooden almirah with 
drawers, and his spare gold and silver he puts in a box (peti) wdth compartments, 
which he takes home with him from his shop every evening. He also has some 
spare brass wires for tying the joints of hollow ornaments, and some little 
boxes (dibbi) containing cotton to put gold and silver into. These with his 
wood, charcoal, angWii, and the implements above mentioned and the materials 
about to be noticed, constitute his w’hole equipment. 

A goldsmith in the ordinary line has not a large stock of materials. 
For purifying gold and silver he requires some or ail of the following : — Salt, 
saltpetre, red earth {geru), brick dust (siirkhi), alum, blacksmith’s ashes, calo- 
mel and corrosive sublimate {raskapur), sulphuric acid and nitric acid; the uses 
of these will be noticed later on. For a flux he is constantly needing borax 
(suhdga); and for his fire he needs charcoal, cowflung and wood. The wood 
used in Dera Ismail is kikar or karil ; in Hissar kikar ; and in Rohtak 
broken cartwheels. For cleaning silver he needs kishta, an acid made from dried 
apricots, and dmcliur or mango parings. For brightening gold ornaments he 
wants sal ammoniac (naiisddar) and blue vitriol (nila thotha). He uses mash 
seed for soldering ; and the seed of the ahnis precatorius as a powder to increase 
adhesion in delicate parts of ornaments. Yellow ocjire (card mithi) also is used 
for cleaning gold, and lac for setting stones ; lac and pine resin (selra) are used 
in Kulu for material in which to insert an article that is to be embossed. 
Tamarind seeds are also used by goldsmiths, but I do not know for what pur- 
pose. Lead, too, besides being used for purifying silver, &c., is kept by gold- 
smiths to put between the gold or silver and the hammer, w’hen the former are 
being hammered into the shape of a thappa or die. 

16- The Assay of Gold and Silver-— A Sanskrit shk tells us that 
man is tested in four ways just as gold is ; and the four tests of gold are said to 
be the touchstone, boring, heating and beating. In practice, there are really 
only two tests, the boring, heating and beating being all parts of the same 
process. You can ascertain the purity of gold anAsilver by going through the 
proce.sses described in the next paragraph but one ; but they can also be 
assayed without breaking up or destroying the piece in one or other of the 
following ways. 

The commonest method of assaying gold is by rubbing it on the touch 
stone {kasauti, kasicatti, ghasu-ati) ; then either the dealer will recognize by 
the shade of the mark made the quality of the gold, or he will compare it with 
the marks made by pieces of gold of known purity. The purer the gold, the 
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redder should be the tinge of the streak made, but it needs an experienced 
eye to tell the amount of alloy used : the gold alloyed will always give a paler 
and yellower colour than pure gold ; but a copperish tinge in this paler streak 
betokens the presence of copper, and a white streak that of silver. No descrip- 
tion, however, can do justice to the nicety with which the experienced sundr or 
srA^will hit off the exact amount of purity from observing the mark made on 
the touchstone. Leaf gold, if it is tested by the touchstone, has to be melted 
down first into a nugget with the ladle or reset. Touchstones are of various de- 
scriptions ; one kind is found at Attock on the Indus. It is part of the necessary 
stock in trade of every goldsmith. 

Another and in some ways a more satisfactory test is that made by boring 
a hole and heating the gold. The following is a description of This method as 
pursued in Hissar : — 

“A small piece of gold is flattened slightly on the anvil. The s7/nd7’ then takes 
any sharp-pointed instrument that comes to hand, and applying the point to the flattened 
surface of the piece of gold, gives the head of the instrument a gentle blow with a hammer. 
The point just enters below the surface and, by turning the instrument round, the sundr 
is enabled to make a small conical hollow. The piece of gold is now placed on a plate of 
talc and put in the angithi or stove on a bed formed of very small dried pieces of cow-dung. 
A circular cake of cow-dung is then broken into two and the pieces placed on each side of 
the plate of talc so as to partially cover it by meeting above it, and to leave in front an 
opening forming an angle of about 45 degrees. On the top of these two a third and small 
piece of cow-dung is placed, and thus a sort of miniature hut stands on the plate of talc. A 
little cow-dung or charcoal fire is then thrown on 5ach side of the plate of talc, and, through 
the opening which was left, small pieces of hikur wood are put inside the hut in such a way 
as to just touch the talc with their ends, not to cover it or lie ou each side of it. The 
sundr now takes a chirnta or tongs in his right hand and a ndl or blow-pipe in the left. 
He applies one end of the ndl to his lips, and by varying currents of air regulates the heat 
whilst with the chirnta he trims the fire. Before long the gold and plate of talc are red 
hot, and then the sundr, seizing the talc with the chirnta, withdraws it from the angithi to 
examine in a strong light the cavity he had formed in the gold. If the sides of the cavity are 
of a dark red colour, the gold is good ; if of a whitish colour, the nugget is an alloy. The 
whole of this operation from the moment the gold is flattened on the anvil to the time when it 
is withdrawn from the fire takbs only some 2^ minutes for performance.” 

A silver alloy is detected by the pale yellow colour left; a copper alloy 
will first turn red and then black. The brighter the red of the pure kinds of 
gold the higher will be the value. This method, being a little more delicate 
than, and not so speedy as, that by the touchstone is not so frequently employed. 

A rougher test is by cutting into the gold and observing the colour and 
brilliancy of the cut made. Gold does not seem to be tested anywhere by its 
specific gravity ; but the assay of gold and silver by aquafortis is said to have come 
into vogue during the last ten years in the Pakpatlan Tahsil in Montgomery. 

Where possible, silmr can be roughly tested by its ring, in the manner 
well known for testing coins. Or it may be rubbed on the ground and its 
purity noted in a mysterious way from the stain left. Or it may be cut for 
hardness ; a copper alloy being harder, and a zinc alloy softer than the pure 
metal. Or it may be rubbed on the touchstone in the same way as gold. The 
common practice, however, is either to bore a hole and heat it for test in the 
same manner as that above described for gold, or to make a notch in the silver 
with a file and heat it in the angithi or charcoal stove. Under the latter process 
the notch in pure silver should remain white, and in silver alloyed with copper 
it will turn blackish, in silver alloyed with zinc it becomes yellowish, and in 
an alloy with both metals there will be a smutch across the walls of the 
notch. Sometimes the silver after being heated in a crucible is sprinkled 
with sal ammoniac (naushddnr) and the alloy detected from the resulting color 

17. Alloys-— Besides being alloyed for the purpose of dishonest gain to 
the goldsmith, the precious metals are legitimately alloyed of course for the pur- 
pose of increasing their hardness and power of resistance to wear and tear ; 
and the solder employed in fastening together the parts of the lighter kind 
of ornaments is of necessity an alloy. I find no notice of alloy beincr used, as 
in the Ring and the Book, to enable temjmarib/ the pure gold “ to boar the file’s 
tooth and the hammer’s tap.” The alloys used are not numerous Gold is 
alloyed with silver or copper, or both; any other alloy only renders thes metal 
brittle. 
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Slver is alloyed with copper and zinc ; an alloy of silver with lead is of 
no use for making ornaments, and tin, they tell you, will not alloy with silver 
The alloy is made in all cases by melting the two metals in a crucible with the 
aid of borax. A silver alloy softens gold and pales it ; gold will allow two rati 
a told of silver alloy ; but its texture is not firm then. A copper alloy hardens 
the gold and colours it. There is not, however, generally any very distinct pre- 
ference for either metal ; in Peshawar silver is by far the commoner alloy ; in 
Dera Ismail Khan the Daman goldsmiths are fonder of copper, and the Thai 
goldsmiths of silver, but no reason is alleged for these preferences. Silver is 
generally mixed with gold at the rate of ^ mdsha to 2 mdshds a -told ; copper 
at the rate of one rat! to one or mdshds. To fuse an alloy of three ratis of 
silver with a told of gold, two ratis of borax would be used. Copper when 
mixed with silver makes it dark ; zinc gives it a brownish tint. There seems 
to be no limit to the proportions of alloy possible ; but the common mixture 
seems to be one or two ratis only to the told. Zinc and copper together are 
sometimes mixed with silver, but the result tends to be brittle, and if as much 
as four ratis is put to the told, the greater part of this four ratis must be copper. 
Yarkandi kurs, they say, will admit of an alloy of three ratis to the told of 
the baser metal. The ordinary alloy used for soldering small ornaments is that 
with zinc, brass not being used. The zinc in solder is stated in Hissar to be in 
the proportion of three ratis to the told. The ingredients for solder as given in 
Mr. Baden-Powell’s book, differ from those reported to be used in the Jhang 
District, where for gold work the solder consists of one told of gold, six ratis of 
silver, and four ratis of copper; while for silver it is one told of silver and 
one tndsJia of zinc. In Gurgaon the proportions for gold are one mdsha of gold 
to one rati of copper ; and for silver, one told of silver to two or three mdshds 
of zinc. 

18- Purification of Gold and Silver from Alloy —The common 
method of purifying gold is by making it into leaves, sprinkling the leaves with 
brick dust and salt, and heating in a slow fire. The process as carried out 
in Hissar is described as follows : — 

The mass of gold to be purified is melted dowu in a small crucible. This is 
accelerated by adding a little sohdga or borax. On melting, the gold is poured into a reza in 
Tyhict it becomes a small thin bar about 9 inches in length and about inches in circum- 
ference. This bar is made longer by beating and is then cut up into small pieces weighing 
about 4 mdshds each. These pieces are beaten into small squarish plates or patras, in size 
about 3 i x 4 inches and of the thinness of stout broM^i paper. The ^wna?’ then places an 
opla or dried cake of cow-dnng on a heap of ashes in an angithi, which for such purposes 
is the lower half of a broken gharra or earthen pitchqr. On the opla is spread a layer 
of powder composed of two parts of siirhi and one part of common salt. The sun dr now 
seizes one of the plates of gold with his chimta or tongs and immerses it in water. When 
sulBBciently wetted, the patra is taken out and the same massdla or powder is sprinkled on it 
until a good coating adheres to the plate, which is then placed on the layer of powder 
spread on the opla. This process is repeated with all t]je plates, and they are placed on th^ 
top of the other. Over the bank of patros a miniature dome with small apertures at 
intervals is erected of small pieces of cow-dnng. A hatti or wick made of twisted cloth is 
soaked in oil and lighted. This is thrust into the dome through one of the apertures 
and thus the cow-dung is fired, and allowed to smoulder for three hours, by which time 
it is, as a rule, reduced to ashes. Three hours are allowed for cooling. All this time the 
heated powder has been acting on the patrds and absorbing impurities. If, after assaying, 
it is found that the gold has not been thoroughly purified, the same process is repeated 
except that no powder is sprinkled on the plates. The angithi is always put out of the 
way of draughts. If a draught w^as allowed to play on it, an amount of heat would be 
generated which would have the eiTect of melting the plates at the edges. Great care must 
also be taken in preparing the powder. If it is not propeily prepared, it will either not 
act on the plates or it will act harmfully.” 

With a strong fine gold, which is alloyed merely with silver, will be puri- 
fied in 4 to 6 hours : otherwise it is put in tw^o or three times, and will take as long as 
12 hours. It is customary in Pindi and Muzaffargarh to put it in three times end 
in Kohat three or four times. It is usual in Delhi to make the leaves 8 mdshds in 
weight and about 6 inches square ; and the mixture of brick dust and salt is there 
known as saloyii. The leaves weigh 3 mdshds in Jhang and 8 mdshds in Amritsar 
in Pindi they are 3 inches hy 4. In Muzaffargarh, IJmballa and Guidaspur the 
saloni is mixed with water and smeared on to the leaves instead of being sprinkled 
over the moistened leaves as noted in the above quoted description. In Lahore 
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the powder applied consists of one part of common salt and one part of opla 
ashes ; in Gurgaon of one part of salt and two of brick powder ; in Amritsar of 
equal portion of alum, salt and opla ashes 3 tolas of the mixture being required 
for 20 tolas of gold. In Jhelum (where the process is called aga) it is oil burnt, 
clay and salt ; in Pindi, Jhang, and Dera Ismail Khan it is water, salt and hhitor 
or earth from the chulha : in Jullundur it is opla ashes salt and water ; and in 
Kohat f of opla ashes, and J of salt mixed with water. 

A process is used in Peshawar which is very similar but more expeditious. 
The gold is plastered with a mixture of black salt and borax and put into a cake 
of burning cow-dung with other cakes heaped round about ; the alloy is said 
to be removed in five minutes. In Jhang a mixture of one rati of bluestone 
to 4 mtis of sal ammoniac mixed with water, and geru is applied and the gold 
again put in the fire. In Hoshiarpur a process of purification by salt, alum and 
pip is mentioned. In Gurgaon the goldsmith knows when the gold paniias are 
pure by the sound they give when moved and also by the powder ceasing to 
stick to them. 

The sort of process above described has this disadvantage that the metal 
forming the alloy is practically lost. According recourse is very commonly had 
to the following practice. The alloyed gold is mixed with silver either in 
equal quantities or 1 told of gold to 2 of silver. The mixture is either cut 
into 'small pieces and placed in water or is melted and thrown into water where 
it sinks to the bottom in separate small particles. These pieces or particles are 
then put into a porcelain bowl containing acid and the pure gold falls in black 
grains to the bottom. Abater is added and the liquid is carefully poured away, 
leaving the pure gold which can then be melted into a nugget at pleasure. The 
acid used is a nitric or nitromuriatic acid. In Jullundur the ingredients are 
powdered nitre and kahi mltti (an earth containing iron as a sulphate) ; and in 
Kohat they are alum nitre {qahai sho7-a) Rodhihi mitti In Dera Ismail Khan 
the ingredients of the acid there known as f amid teznb are given as nitre and 
kasis or kahi mitti. This process is that employed by the nidnjds : it is specially 
used in Dera Ismail Khan for extracting pure gold from old ornaments, and the 
gold thus exti’acted is known as tezahi. The silver in this process is recovered 
from the acid by putting in copper plates to which it adheres in powder ; the 
powder is shaken o3 and collected in a cloth. * 

A third process is used in Amritsar and applied in Jlyslum to gold obtain- 
ed from sand known as Gohri ’gold by which the gold is fused with borax and 
purified by the application of calomel and corrosive sublimate (ras-kagntr.) 

A method adopted to separate silver from zinc is to add lead equal to the 
estimated amount of zinc and melt the mixture down in a crucible ; the zinc 
appears on the surface in a thin film ; a pinch of saltpetre is sprinkled on this and 
it disappears ; another film appears and the process is repeated till the silver 
is cleared. For an alloy with copper also it is usual to melt down with lead. The 
amount of lead Avill be 2 rndshds to the told, tth told to the told, and other varieties 
up to equal proportions of the two materials, the proportion depending apparent- 
ly on the amount of copper present. In Jhelum the rule is to add lead equal to 
twice the alloy ; in Hissar it equals the alloy. In dealing with small quantities the 
kofhdli or crucible can be used, the sides being sprinkled with nocrie ashes. But 
with any considerable quantity the more usual practice is to melt the metals in a 
rhari _ This is a hole made cither by pressure of the hand or by pmssinc*- down a 
kothdli in a bed of ashes from a blacksmith’s furnace spread over the ordiimry ashes 
of a sundrs a/ngithi. Ashes from a blacksmith’s shop arc generally used because 
they contain metal and make a firmer cavity for the silver to be melted in ; but in 
Jullundur we find wood ashes employed, and in Jhang Avood ashes of the’ jhand 
tree. The sidesof the depression are then strengthened by sprinkling Avith Arater ; 
and charcoal or cow-dung and kjkar wood are burnt over the depression and blown 
until the metals are liquified. The copper and load osca[)e as gases or are ab.sorbcd 
into the sides of the depression, or are partly helped out from time to time by stirrincr 
the mixture' with an iron rod to which they adhere. Water is then dashed on to 
the silver till it cools. It is the silver thus produced that is knoAvn as thohl 
Lead is almost universally used to purify silver, but if the information supplied 
from Kohtak is to be trusted, there is another method by which silver after 
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being melted with borax is purified by tbe addition merely of some sajji or impure 
carbonate of soda. If silver is alloyed with both copper and zinc, the process 
for extracting the zinc is first followed and then that for extracting the copper. 

The method pursued in Lahore for extradting gold or silver from lace 
{gota^ hindri, is described as follows : — 

Take a certain quantity of lace. Put it in a piece of cloth, burn it. Place the 
ashes in a crucible. Add a small quantity of borax. Subject it to heat. When melted, 
throw the whole melted mass into a tub of water. Take out the cooled mass. ^ Put it into 
an dtasJii bottle enveloped in mud with a little space left uncovered in the middle. Add 
nitro-mnriatic acid (kahishora kd tezdb). Heat it. When chemical operation ceases, i, e., 
when yellow fumes do not come out and are replaced by white ones, pour the liquid into a 
bottle. Into tbe bottle put a fresh quantity of the tezab. Let^ it rest, and then pour some 
of the liquid into the bottle containing the metal. Heat the dtashi bottle and proceed as 
before until only gold is left as residue in the cUaslii bottle. I he residue gold is like sand ; 
black when gold is in small quantity, red when gold is in large quantity, with respect to 
silver. The gold sand is put into a crucible and heated with a small quantity of borax ; 
cooled ; and a gold mass is formed. 

Copper pieces are added to the liquid containing silver in solution (to which a little 
water is added) in a porcelain vessel, and allowed to rest covered with an earthen vessel for 
three or four hours in hot weather or sunshine ; and for two days or so if in the shade. At the 
same time care is to be taken that it is stirred from time to time sO that a deposit may 
not be formed on the copper. The liquid contains no silver when it does not turn the skin 
black. The mass and the liquid are strained through a piece of cloth and the sandy mass 
put into a kothdli and heated with the addition of lead. When melted it is stirred a little 
and poured into a kothdli of ashes. It is again stirred with a stick of iron and cold water is 
dashed on it. When cooled there is pure silver left in the kothdli^ impure lead, copper 
and ashes.” 

19- Ornament making-— Tbe ordinary sundr of a village or country 
town will know enough to let him chase and emboss his ornaments and set 
them with stones himself ; in large towns, these processes are the profession of 
separate classes of men. Town-people and the wealthy classes in the country 
provide these men with custom : a wealthy man in Umballa, for instance, who 
wishes to have really well-made ornaments will not go to the local market at 
all, but will import from Delhi, Jeypore, Patiala or Amritsar. The Avorkof the 
embosser or chaser {chat era) has been noticed at page 185 of “ Funjah Manafac- 
tuvesF A common method of operating is to attach the metal to a firm paste 
of brick dust and resin in w'bicb it sticks so securely that it has to be removed by 
heat when the operation is over; the metal is then hammered flat and smooth 
with a small hammer, and a short pointed insk-nment called the china is ham- 
mered gently along the lines of the pattern. For this, great delicacy of touch, 
gained by long experience, is required. In Knlu a child sundr is required to 
practice this art daily on a wooden board till be becomes craftsman enongli to be 
entrusted wnth the precious metals. The rh inn is from time to time sharpened 
against a file as the process is going on. The chatera will sometimes be found 
sitting in a most uncomfortable position wit^> his feet on the anvil and the 
ornament between his toes. And in some places he Avili he found to prefer 
holding the hammer in his left, and the chisel in his right hand. In Amritsar 
the art of embossing on sih'cr, copper and brass is quite a speciality ; the number 
of skilled Avorkmen is, however, exceedingly small, and the mnnicipality is try- 
ing to encourage the art by teaching boys at the Artizaii School. I he process 
there followed is to lay the metaron a bed of lac 1 to 2 inches in thickness; 
the design is either sketched on the metal or is drawn on paper, which is pasted on 
to the metal ; the operator beats out the pattern with the help of various small 
instruments, and the figures Avhatcver they are raised by the pressure of the lac ; 
the plate is reversed and the sam<' proce.ss continneu till the desired height of the 
design is attained. The operation is described as tedious and expensiA^e. 
The sett ing of stones is pursued as a separate calling in the larger to A\ms ; the 
setters are known as /aria, murassitkar and hunda nsaz. Dera Ismail Khan has 
four such — two of Aviiom huA'c, lion'CA'er, come recently from Lahore. I here are 
a few in Find Dadan Khan. In Rohtak, where the stone-setters had once a 
widespread notoriety, the profession is noAv almost extinct. J he ordinary 
metliod of sotting is minutely described on page 186 of “ Funjah Manutarfures. 
The dealing in precious stones is a subject outside the scope of our present 
purpose ; but it may be noted that the cutting of stones, except the roughest 
description of work, is done in large centres like Lahore and Amritsar only j and. 
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in Amritsar the trade in precious stones has diminished very seriously in the 
last 20 years, since the old customers who encouraged the trade, such as the 
rulers of Kashmir, Bahawalpur, Kapurthala and Patiala, have forsaken the 
market. The cutters of stones are known as baigaris or begris. In large centres 
we also find a separate class of men called matherds who turn parts of ornaments 
into oval and round shapes after preliminary preparation by the sundrs. When 
a goldsmith wants to make beads or rounded pieces of metal for such ornaments 
as the mdla or batmdla he often employs these matherds to help him, sending the 
matherds flat pieces of metal which the latter presses with the end of his pincers 
{samiu) into round holes in a wooden board called chakdl, and finishes off with a 
wooden instrument called a moJi. The mathera will get 1 pice or ^ pice per bead 
as wages from- the sundr, and he has no direct dealings with the purchaser. The 
beads are returned to the goldsmith to be joined on to the ornament. A further 
kind of embellishment is applied by another separate class, that of the pardazsdz. 
And the polishing will be done often by a class called jilal'drs who do nothing 
else. The line between these various branches is however by no means sharply 
defined. The murassdkdr, for instance, will often embosss and chase ornaments 
as well as set stones. The village goldsmith is generally his own setter, em- 
bosser, chaser, polisher, &c., and sometimes his own wiredrawer or enamel worker. 
Some goldsmiths are often distinguished as sddahdrs. The sddaJcdr is properly a 
man employed on work which has not to be enamelled or set rvith stones ; and in 
Delhi the word seems to have a further signification implying that the sddaJcdr 
is occupied only in the more elaborate kinds of such work, taking up the process 
where the ordinary sundr leaves it. The enameller, it should be observed, 
stands on a different position to that of the chatera or mathera ; these latter are 
employes of the goldsmith, the former is dealt with direct by the customer ; an 
ornament which has to be enamelled is returned to the customer by the gold- 
smith in its unfinished state. 


Regarding the processes employed in the simple ornament-work which 
constitutes so large a part of the gold and silver industry of the province, there 
is very little information on record. J have therefore less hesitation in appending 
some notes furnished as to the operation performed in making some of the com- 
moner kinds of ornaments. The notes come from a district so remote from large 
centres as Jhang, and therefore may be taken to represent the very simpjest 
methods adopted : — 

Chauk (of gold, '(vorn by Hindu women from 1 told to 4 tolas in weight). Melt 
the gold and make a hand la or an ingot slightly tapering at both ends, place it on the 
anvil and hammer it till it becomes a flat (^patra'), then make a circular mark of two inches 
in circumference with a compass {Parkar), and cut off the circlet with a scissor (kat), and 
place it on hhatta or a concave in a block of wood and beat it with a kxichar (an iron 
like a hammer with round head) and it will assume the shape of a cup ^ this piece of metal 
should be three tolas in weight; gather the fragments of the patra and make a kandla 
of them again , of this take nine niashas and make a wire, stamp it on the phorwaii (an 
instrument for stamping out wires), ^nd fit it at the round edge of the cup and solder it ; 
^pply 1^^ the top part of a stone and place the cup on it flat and chase the concave 
side of it by the aid of a hammer {sumba patrini kanerna) ; fill it up with lac and prodnce 
ornamental work on the convex ; put it on fire and take out the lac and place a little tube 
of about half an inch in height on the top in the centre and set a stone on it and solder. 
It is fiuislied in three days ; rate of wages 12 annas to 1 rupee per told. 


Walls (of gold, 25 in number, worn by Hindu and Muhammadan women in their ears, 
weight 6 to 8 tolas). Melt the gold and make a kandla of it ; of this make several pieces 
(each piece being 6 fingers long) just according to the number of holes in the ears. One 
end of these bits is elongated into a finer wire, 4 fingers long, and which is wound round 
a needle and turned into a ring [kunda). The other end of these bits is elonfrated one 
finger long like a needle and bent round a “ kdtka killi” (a wooden peg) to'’ assume a 
circular form. This ornament is finished in two days ; the rate of wages is 4 annas per told. 


1 i a Muhammadan women, weight from 

1 to 2 tolas). Melt the gold and make a kandla of it, one span long; of this take one 
to a and make a wire of It 18 fists long and cut it into two bits, one of 12 fists long, the 
other of SIX fists. On of the former take 11 fists and wind round a probe (?) and make 
a coil Kerh and let the other one fist remain straight and string pearls in it; now take 
the other bit of kandla and make a wire of it from 6 to 12 fists long and cut it into two 
bits one op fists long and the other of 4 fists in length, and wind the former round a 
probe ; take it off from the probe and pass the latter wire of 4 fists long throucrh it and 
gather it up forming it into a “ chinV’ Now take another told of gold, flatten It in the 
middle part tapering both ends, and fold up the middle part by the means of hammer and 
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4 anni and join the breach of it by solder, fill in the hollow part of it with lac and bend it into 
a circle and make grooves by satidran and hammer, take out the lac by heating it over the 
fire, now fit the chirV^ already prepared into one of the tapering ends and tie the 
werh with the cliiri by means of hundds. To make tbe jewel complete add seme 
pearls of different hues. This ornament is prepared in 3 days, aiifl the rate of wages is 
7 annas per told, 

Nam (gold necklace for Hindu males, one told in \veight). ]Melt one told of Rold, 
tak^* 8 mdshds of it, and make two plates {'patra) and make a wire of tlie remaining 4 mdshds. 
Turn this into a chnpni or a flat and long plates make it like a pipal leaf and make grooves 
^11 over it. Place this on one of the above two plates and solder (ibis ornament bas carves 
all round the edge) ; fill it up with lac and turning it up side down, ornament it with 
Icanerna^ samba, and talidcma, When this is done, take out the lac and fix the other plate, 
and solder. Put up tv\o or three rings kunda at the above and one ring below to which a 
pendant {huldk) is suspended. It it finished in 2 days ; rates of wages 12 annas per told. 

Kara or kanoayi (gold generally worn by Hindu men on their wrists, weight 5 tolas). 
Molt the gold and make a kandla of it 9 fingers long and Ih finger broad and cut it into 
two equal bits; bend each round by the aid of anvil and hammer and solder its joint, fill it 
in with lac and bend it round like a hoop from the both ends like tigers’ heads and pro- 
duce ornamental work or flowers by tbe instrument- sumha, patrhd, athalaa and hnienia. 
Take out the lac by heating the ornaments on fire ; some of those are round, some four 
sided {gokhru) and some six sided. It is finished in 3 days ; rate of wages 8 annas per told). 

drsi (of gold worn by Hindu and Muhammadan women on their thumbs, from 2 to 
4 tolds in weight). Melt the gold and make a kandla of it; take o?te told of this and make a 
karra of it 5 fingers long (a hoop-like thing with points on the edge all round) and mako 
wire of 6 ; stamp and cut it into 4 bits according to sizes, place tlmin round in 

four rows attached to the take 8 mdshds more of gold and turn it into a round plate 

in the shape of a cup, fill this up with lac and produce ornamental work on the surface of it 
by sumha, patrini and kanerna. Take out the lac by heating the ornament on the fire, and 
taking 10 mdshds more of gold, make a ring ami stamp it on a die intended for the purpose 
and attach it in the centre on the convex of the mefd ; set a round bit of glass on the 
mouth of it. This ornament can be finished in two days ; rate of wages 3 annas per told, 

Choti phul (of silver worn on the h<*ad by Hindu females of Arora caste, inostlv 60 
tolds in weight). It is made as follows Melt the silver and make four kandlasof it lis. 15 
each in value, take one kandla and make a round place, concave one side and convex the 
other just like a shield ; take another kandla and turn it into a plate 7 fi^ts long, a little 
less than one finger broad. Place it on a die called karrelra rhappa ” and hammer it on ; it 
will liave a regular row ot pinnacles or tiny pyramids (sink) ; affix this all round the upper 
edge of the convex side of the metal by solder. Take one kandla more and make a plate 
of it 10 fists long four-sided, cut it into 170 equal bits and turn each like a 2 anna bit but 
a little smaller in size, place each of them on a die (gh^^ggf^-kadhappa), put a sumha on it and 
beat it with a hammer and each grain will come out like a cone {ghuggi). Now 
take another kandla and make a wire of it 70 fists long, cut it into two equal bits, stamp 
one of these on phorwan and dra\v the other through the holes of tlie steel plate jandri till 
it becomes 70 fists long, then stamp this also, beat it lightly with a hammer, cut it into 100 
equal bits and form a double ringlet [ghuri) of each of them. Place a wire all round at 
the bottom of the pinnacles and then some of the ringlets all round wdiich will give the 
shape of a creeper. Place another bit of wire all iouthI again, and then set a row of tbe 
cones ; make such circles tiiree times more, leaving a round space just like an eight anna bit 
in the centre of the jewel to hold a flower of about an inch high, hollow and round just like a 
blow-pipe, with a row of 12 leaves on the upper edge of it, being adorned with a thick 
stamped wire {hari kangni,, and a thin stamped wire [chhoti kangni). When all this 
process is finished, solder the whole superstructure nj ornamental work. A ring attached 
in tbe centre of the concave side of the metal completes it entirely. It is made in eight 
days ; rate of wages H annas per told. 

iJassi (of silver 25 tolds in w^eiglit, worn by both Hindu and Muhammadans, males 
and females). Melt the silver and make a kandla about 10 fingers long (four sided), keep 
a place in the middle about two fingers in length and make both sides of it longer 

by the aid of anvil and hammer, tapering at both ends ; when it is 19 fingers long, produce 
ornamental work by patrmi and athalna and sumha. place it on the hollow part of a block 
of wood, and place a bit of tin {kali) over it and beat it with a hammer nil it assumes tlie 
form of a ring and the thin ends meet when it is bent into shape. It i.s made in two days ; 
the rate of wages is 9 pies per told, 

Bahwatte (of silver, an armlet for Hindu and Mnsalman females, 20 /c;/d,n'n w'eigbt). 
Of tbe 20 tolds take 10 tolds first and make two plates {patra) of 8 fingers long and one- 
and-quarter finger broad and as thick as pasteboard ; <Mit each of them into 11 bits, the 
bit or chapri somewhat square □ and the other soiin what like the letter X ; take tbe other 
bit of 10 tolds and make a wire of it 25 fists long, cut three fists of it for stars (akliris) 
22 larffe and 92 small ones, make 92 rings {kunda) of the rest of tbe wire, ri<sr., two for each 
uare and 6 for each of the other shape ; affix tbe large star {okhri) in the centre of 
and one small one at either point or edge of the square metal and three rings at either 
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edge of that of the other shape. These small ahhris are placed at the base of each kandla- 
on the (sid/ja pdsa) right side. This ornament for both arms is finished in 3 days, and 
the rate of wages is 1 anna 3 pies per told, 

Churd (of silver or bracelets worn by the females of both Hindu and Mussalmans.. 
Seven bracelets in each hand from 20 to 60 tolds in weight). To make one chouras churi 
or bracelet, take 3 tolds of silver and turn it into a flat plate just like a flat ribbon of 
two rAappds in length and stamp it on & die {thappa chxin), and bend it round a kdtka 
killi. One man makes 14 bracelets in two days ; rate of wages 9 pies per told. 

Iffttre (of silver, anklets for Hindu females 20 tolds). A pair of round tubes (n«re) 
are made thus : of 20 tolds of silver take 17 tolds and make a kandla of it 6 chappa.s long 
and cut it into two equal bits ; make each of these four chappds long and three fists broad 
each, and turn their borders by a {kat) scissor, and bend them round on a thin round rule 
{kdt-ki-gazi) ; take them off from the ruler and solder their points; fill them up with melted 
tin; when cold bend them round like a ring l)y the aid of the sandran andmohli ; measure 
bv a compass four equal spaces in length on each of these ornaments and produce orna- 
niental work in such a manner that they may be distinguished from each other ; of the 
four spaces marked on each ornament, cut on - of the four spaces at one end of each of the 
circlets, apply to them mud all over aud put them in the fire ; when hot, take out the tin 
and fit them up with rings [kunda) bolt and hinges to close and open. A pair is finished 
in three days ; rate of wages is 1 anna 6 pies per told. 

Tlie cleaning and polishing of ornaments is done in various ways. Gold 
will be cleaned with a mixture of alum, salt and blue vitriol soaked in water, 
followed by a heating in the fire; or (if impure gold), by rubbing with a powder 
composed of 1 part sal ammoniac, 6 parts salt and 12 parts alum. lu Gurgaon 
the ingredients of this mixture are given as 2 parts alum, 1 salt, i sal ammoniac 
and i blue vitriol, with gjili mitthi added ; there, too, the gold is again covered 
with geru and a little blue vitriol, and put again into the fire till it smokes, 
after which it is cleaned with a brush. Brick-dust (snrldii) and salt is also used 
for the purpose. Or you can rub on with water a pOAvder of which two-thirds is 
alum and one-third salt, dipping the gold in a cold solution of li'shfa, and washing 
Avitli Avater. If the gold is to be given a reddish colour, geru can be rubbed on 
and the gold heated. Silver can be cleaned by being boiled in a pot> containing 
3 scrs of AAmter to j ser of dmchir or mango parings; the pot is taken off the fire 
after two hours, and when it is cool the ornaments are extracted and the bits of 
dmchur adhering to them are brushed off. Massive ornaments can be polished 
by a string of glass beads dipped at intervals in Avater ; finer work is beautifully 
polished with an instrument called jilaitri. Silver is also cleaned by being soaked 
tAVO or three hours in an acid solfition of Jdslita and then smeared with a paste of 
saltpetre and borax or alum and salt, and heated and cleaned with a brush. 
Silver can also be polished Avith a rubber of agate or cornelian called raohari. 

Mr. Baden-PoAA-ell, on page 185 of his “ Puvjah Product.^,” notices that 
the SAveeping of the floor of a goldsmitii’s shop are valuable enough to be sold, 
when the goldsmith leaAms his shop, to a class of persons called Niart/dt; who 
extract the gold from them. It is common for the Niorga, as in Hissar, to come 
round every month or second month and pay a feAV annas for tlie SAveeping. Or 
he Avill, as in Dera Ismail Khan, pay Es. 50 or GO a year to a goldsmith for the 
monoply of the sweepings. These he takes away in a Avooden tray or hitro to 
the side of a tank, where ho mixes some of the rubbish with water in a large 
earthen vessel called a hind. He stirs this well to let the metal sink and then 
puts the vessel into the tank just below the level of the Avater and sways it 
to and fro till the dirt has gradually been washed out and the gold alone remains. 
His method of purifying gold has beeii noticed above. His profit is put down 
at 2 to 3 annas a day ; but it is very precarious. AVhere the street in front of 
a goldsmitli’s shop is unpaved, the Nifiri/x Avill make something out of the scraping 
there too. ° 

20- Gold and Silver wire-making and cognate indnstries* — After 

the ordinary simple ornament work of the goldsmith is to be noticed the class of 
work which produces gold and silver Avire, thread, ribbon, spangle, lace, foil, tinsel 
and the like. Mr. Baden-Howell gives a full account of this kind of work at pages 
156 to 164 of his book. The origin of the Avhole matter lies in the cigar-shaped 
silver ingot (raivi) covered with gold leaf f.sorm pafra; known as the “ /.wid/n,” 
With the help of the simple and powerful apparatus described by Mr. Powell, this 
is drawn out into wire by the tarl'nsli ; and then, with a lighter apparatus into a 
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still finer wire by the katayd. The wire will then go to the dohhaya, who beats 
it out into the flattened state in which it is known as tila ; or twists it into wavy 
tinsel known as mukesh and sulma ; or hammers it off into spangles (sitdra). 
The plain flattened wire is then handed on to the kaldbdtunsdz, who twists it 
on to silk thread and thus makes the gold and silver thread or kaldhdtun used in 
embroidery ; or to the kindrihdf, who weaves it with thread into the 7’ibbon known 
generically as gota.' The mukesh, sulma and sitdra go to tlie embroiderer or shoe 
ornamenter, who works them into the appropriate material as required. Lace will 
be made by the kindrihdf from the coarser wire (land) as it comes from the tdrkash. 

Such, in brief, is Mr. Powell’s account ; but there seems little doubt that 
the tdrkash has been here confused with the kandlnka sh. lu Delhi and Lahore 
at any rate it is the kandJrikash who first draws out the wire, and the tdrkash is the 
same as the kataya or ghataya who afterwards draws it out finer. For information 
of all kinds regai'ding the gold and silver wire manufactures of Delhi, the locus 
classicus is Mr. Stogdon’s note which is printed as an Appendix to the Punjab 
Internal Trade Report for 1881-82. Asthere noted the silver ingot {raini) is in Delhi 
called ” ; the ingot of 75 tolds will hav^e an alloy of 2 tolas of copper and 

the gold leaf applied will vary from 6 mdshds to 5 tolds according to t'ne richness 
of wire required. Mr. Stogdon states the niaxirnnm length of wire turned out 
by the kandlakash as 10 yards to the to/d ; the information now supplied says 
12 yards can be turned out. The finest wire that the tdrkash makes is said 
by Mr. Stogdon to run about 900 yards (yards of 2| feet) to the told ; it is 
now stated that skilful men will turn out as much as 1,200 or 1 ,300 yards (but the 
length of yard is not stated). 

Neither Mr. Powell nor Mr. Stogdon notice j^e practice of affixing the 
gold leaf to the ingot by first notching the ingot with a file, nor to that of 
cleaning the gold leaf attached with salt and alum and water. In Mooltan the 
kandlakash now work with an English machine which requires only 3 persons — 
two to look after the machine arid one to mend the wore when it breaks. The 
Delhi octroi rates are given by Air. Stogdon. The purity of the Lahore kandla 
VI has degenerated since the days when Air. Baden-Powell noticed its special freedom 
from alloy. The Alunicipal control has been Avithdrawn ; the kandla is no 
longer taxed ; and it is no longer pure ; the tdrkashes complain of the lowness of 
their profits and the constant liability of the wire to break ; the customers who 
buy the wire and the tezabids who extract the gold and silver from it are equally 
dissatisfied ; and it is stated that a strong feeliifg exists in favor of the taxation, 
or at any rate, the official assay, of the kandla being renewed. There is a 
stoiy that Glovernment inspection Avas stopped by the cii’cumstance that an 
inspecting Darogha learnt the knndla-dvawiug which he Avas set to watch, and 
practiced it to the detriment of the trade ; the guild sued him and carried the 
case up to the highest Court, by AA'hich it was finally decided that the assay of 
kandlas, which hitherto had been carried on as»a relic of natNe ruler’s practice, 
was outside the scope of the function of GoAmrnment. I haAm not been able to 
trace any foundation of fact for this story, but it is very probably correct in its 
main features. Popular report also says that assay under native rule Avas very 
strict; a piece of the weighing one told Avas put into a crucible, while 
into another crucible a told of lead Avas placed ; the tw(7 were subjected to the 
same heat until the tohi of lead disappeared ; the siLer was then taken out and 
if the weight had been reduced by more than four ratis, the kandla Avas passed as 
correct. 

The plain flattened wire of Delhi is called hddla, and dnrdli is the name 
applied to the broader kind of this wire as mnkrsli is to the thicker. The tinsel 
called sulma is in Delhi said to be of four kinds — sdda, prepared from hddla; kora 
prepared from ordinary bfr; b'/mru, a polished (jdaddr) description of stuZu ; and 
gijai, made from wire which is flattened on one side only. 

The kaldbdtunsdz or gold and silver thread-maker is known in Delhi as a 
bataya; kaldhdtun is made in Alooltan also and to a small extent in Jullundur ; in 
Alooltan the weight of silk and silver used is almost always equal. Of gold thread 
made outside the Province, the Bokharan is by some authorities thought to be 
the best ; then the Agra thread, and lastly the Russian. In Lahore, Kasur, 
Chiniot and other towns where there are large colonies of Shoj.is, a good deal of 
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embroidery of gold thread on leather is done by Khoja women ; and similar work 
is done by the modus of the hill tracts of Hoshiarpur and Kangra. Where the 
borders or edges only of the silver are embroidered, the work is known as 
“feeZdar”; where the heel and toe are embroidered, it is “ hiitd'cdlu and where 
the whole surface is operated on, “gadid The richer classes in Dera Ismail 
Khan will order embroidered shoes from Peshawar costing 2 to 10 rupees a pair. 

The various kinds of ribbon wares form a separate class from the above. 
Qota is the generic name for these, but it is properly applied only to a kind of 
ribbon which 's less than ^ inch or an “ nnijal ” broad. There is a narrow plaited 
gold cord called dori, which is used in Hissar for edging men’s angnrkhds and 
women’s mir::ais, and is there gradually supplanting the hiifun or plain 
unflowered ribbon which used to be applied to the same purposes. The ribbon or 
goto of Delhi is very often woven by ladies in distressed circumstances (.‘^aid to be 
about a thousand in number) who keep their occupation as secret as possible. 
Gilt ribbon or gota til.ji is called dlianalc w’hen narrow ; k'nn'iri when broad; and 
thappa when of medium width and stamped. Silver or unqrai gota is either 
plain or impressed (thappa); the former is immensely sought after. 'I’he llridri 
of Delhi is 5 or 6 ungah wide. Falla is a broad kind of thappa, loddca is gota two 
iitKjals wude, and anrhia (generally used for putting on dopattas) is gota which is 
more than two ungads wide ; Ich'mgri is a wavy form of goto and in golihru (or hdnh) 
the design is castellated. Kmdri and gota are often edged with cotton and silk 
ithread (asdra or pain) or with Icaldhdtun (gold or silver thread). The narrower 
forms of Delhi lace are used for trimming men’s ariginFhds or coats; the 
broader forms are employed on skull caps, which cost 8 to 12 rupees a piece. In 
Dera Ismail Khan the Peshawar skull caps have a far larger sale than the Delhi 
ones. It may be noted tha# it is often customary for the l-angri farosh or seller of 
ribbon to make advances of money to the hindlahash for the cariying out of orders 
for wire. Thegmtdll is a man who works gold and silver thread into silk azdrhands 
(drawers-strings), diaprdsis' badges, lace for uniform and the like ; he is said to make 
Re. 1-8-0 a day by his trade. The zardo:: or kardioh Avorks gold or silver wire on 
cloth, and the iJdhihand Avorks them into girdles. There is some small local manu- 
facture of lace and thread in the Jullundur District and some ribbon lace and thread 
at Hoshiarpur, Garhshankar and Dasiiya in the , Hoshiarpur District, and some 
dori or kaitiin ribbon is made at Sialkot and Pasriir ; but such work is geneVally 
confined to large centres. 

Under this head we should notice the PeshaAvar tnngis, which are 
handsome and have a wide reputation: they are embroideicd Avuth gold at the 
ends and often all along the edge, and cost Rs. 10 to Rs. 100 each. There 
used to be a fair industry at Rohtak for weaving gold and silver in 
turban and scarAms, Avhich gave employment to some hundred men; the 
Rohtak Avmrk of this kind Avas said to be the best in India, and there was a great 
demand for the ware at Delhi <and Jaipur, but the fashion has noA\" changed 
and the industry disappeared. 

21. Inlay, Electroplating and Enamel- — A Amry minute account of 

the inlag of gold on steel known as koftgnri work is given at page 167 to 171 of 
“ ranjah ILaniiJactures.” Very little is now done at Amritsar and the 
industry at Mooltan has ceased altogether. There is a rough sort of inlay 
practiced on firearms at Koliiit ; the surface being punctured and the gold 
or silver wire then beaten into the design. The centres of the art at present at 
Koth Loliaran near Sialkot and at Giijrat. The Avorkmanship even there is 
declining and the prices rising ; the result of indiscreet fhirojieau patronage. 
There are 8 shops and 13 AA'orkmen in Gujrat City, and the trade is said there 
to be improving steadily ; two years ago certainly there was room for improve- 
ment. The material of a small shield of fine gold inlay {dhdl sunehri) with a 
diameter of 14- inches costs Rs. 28 ; the Avork takes 30 (htys and the price at sale is 
Rs. _40. That of a shield of mi.xed gold and silver ‘inlay {dlidl ganga-jamni) 
15 inches in diameter costs Rs. 8-12-0, takes 20 days and sells at Rs. 14 . 
Other articles such as boxes, sword-handles, breast-plates, kalamddns, plates, bowls, 
inkpots, picture framesand the like, are also made and are well known to Europeans. 

hlecti opiating (wiwZftW'iTHu) after the native method is described at page 172 
of « Punjab MannfaduresP Plating is practised at Delhi, and to a certain. 
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extent in Hoshiarpur ; the work in Amritsar is limited and not of a high order. 
There is a very little done in the town of Kangra, chiefly silver buttons with 
ehains, silver cups, guldhpdsMs, rings and necklaces. In Sialkot some electro- 
plating after the European method is done in the town and in cantonments 
and in Kotli Loharan ; the method pursued is that described by Mr'. Baden- 
Powell. In Gujranwala there is an electroplater, who makes a fair livelihood 
by electroplating copper bracelets, necklets and rings. In Dera Ismail Khan 
the sundrs wiU electroplate in the ordinary method ; they are said to 
plate silver earrings with gold very neatly. The art is not practised at Mooltan. 
This is the only branch of gold and silver industry in which there appears to be 
anything like a trade journal ; a sort of hand-book, describing in great detail 
the processes of electroplating, was published recently at Delhi in two or three 
separate numbers under the name of “ Qilat l-a BisdJa” 

The process of enamellinrj (inhidMri) is also described in ‘‘Punjab 
Manufactures” at page 191. Enamelling on gold and silver in pink, white, 
yellow, green, blue and red, is done at Delhi ; a little is done in Hoshiarpur, in 
Amritsar it is scarcely known. In Dera Ismail Khan there are four enamellers, 
two of whom have recently come from Mooltan. Mr. Baden-Powell derives the 
word mindMri, apparently with justice, from the Persian word “ mina,” blue ; but 
the local derivation at Mooltan is ‘from (half), because the alloy used 

on the work is said to be half silver and half copper. As a fact the mixture, in 
Mooltan is generally f silver to J copper ; and the alloy is said to be more 
now than it used to be. Kangra and Mooltan seem to be the only places where 
the art is practiced to any appreciable extent ; the work at Maghuina and in 
Hazara being scarcely worth mentioning. Even in Kangra it is not the exclusive 
work of the men who work at it, for the same man will turn his hand to embos- 
sing, setting and enamelling. The enamel there is applied largely to silver cups 
and card cases. In Mooltan the art is applied to thumbrings, fingerrings, toerings 
atarddns, surmaddns, and sqiiare lockets (patridn) ; also to necklaces, buttons 
brooches, bracelets, &c., of English style ; and to dishes of various kinds. 

22. Gold and Silver Leaf. — Anyone who .wants to know the process 
eiAployed in gold heating {daftrlkut or zarbohi) udll find all the details and the 
names of the drugs used minutely given on page 173 of Mr. Baden- Powell’s 
book. In Delhi the occupation is carried on in 51 establishments, supporting 117 
men, all Mussulmans. It is known too at Hosl’iarpur and in Pind Dadan Khan ; 
a good deal is done in this line at Amritsar, and at Mooltan there are 
5 establishments employing 20 men. In Lahore there was a very superior gold- 
beater who is now blind ; but he is said to have bestowed his craft along with 
his daughter on his son-in-law. Leaf for gilding in Delhi is ^made in pieces of 
9 inches by di, 75 or 100 to a told ; and you can get, they say, more silver leaf 
in a told than“gold. In Kangra no gold leaf is made, but silver leaf, aggregating 
in yearly outturn something under Rs. 2,000 in value, is made up at Kangra, 
Niirpur, Sujanpur, Kadaun, Baijnath, Nagrota, Ehawarna and Paprola. The 
< 1 ^ 0 ^ leaves of Mooltan are 3 to a rati, selling at 13 to a rupee, sdver lea\es 50 to 
a mdsha and 210 to the rupee. Tlie daftri or book of leaves is, as made in Lahore, 
of 120 leaves ; but the daftri as sold is said to be of 100 leaves only, the difference 
going to the middleman shop-keeper, and the gold-beater himself making a profit 
of one anna in the rupee. The silver (/(//b'/ sells at 12 annas and the gold at 
Rs. 4. Leaf is used for stone setting, overlaying, illuminating, and binding. 

For ill and noting you grind the leaf in a mortar \yith a 'boiling mixture 
of w'ater, glue (.''VO'c,.iA) and sulphuric acid i^jarullu te.jih') j and paint on with a 
brush of sciuirrel’s hairs. For drawing the lines round the leaves of a boon tlie 
charge is an anna a page; and foolscap size inn casilan are illuminated for G to 
8 annas each. For binding you rub the leather with white of egg and apply 
a paste containing in the proportion of o to 4 white v\ax and castor oil; then 
you affix the leaf and press it down with a stump beaiing the rcquiied lettei or 
design. Pi’iututg on cloth can be done cither with a stamp or by hand. ^ In 
the former case you make a paste of equal parts of glue and chalk to nhich 
white of egg has been added. After boiling them in water you stretch the cloth 
before you and smear this paste on to the stamp and press the latter on the 
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clotli ; you tben pick up the gold or silver leaf with cotton wool and apply it to 
the place. In the latter case the design is marked out with a bamboo reed or 
pen dipped in a mixture of white dhupy ganda-heroza (turpentine) and mitha 
tel (sesame oil). The hand work (known as nik-Jca-idm) is said to be done by 
women alone and as part of their household duties, not as a profession. 

Gold and silver leaf is also used as a medicine^ being eaten with raisins 
(miiiiaJiJca) or pickles of apples, Jialala (Terminalia chebala, Punjab Products, 
page 349), and dmla (Emblica officinalis) as a kind of tonic. Preparations are also 
made called ** kiishtas, ” the ingredients of which remain a mjstei’j to all but 
their makers ; the pure gold Jcushta is called mirgang^ that of silver rupras, 
and that of gold, silver, pearls, copper, slag {sang-hasrl) and o^ther drugs, basant^ 
Qnitii. The gold or silver Jaishta is used for palpitations, debility, congestion of 
the lungs and what not. Sometimes silver is prepared with the aid of sal 
ammoniac and aZ:-wood fire, or with turmeric and opZ(( firC; about ^ rati of the 
ashes being eaten with cream or butter. These Jaishtas sought after, and 
charged for at fancy prices such as Rs. 200 a told and the like. There seems to 
be a good deal of rascality and quackery connected with the preparation and sale 
of these medicines. Alchemy, too, of course, is far from being dead ; and the 
credulity of the people in such matters is unlimited. There is a characteristic 
tale from a recent issue of the Civil and MiVdgrij GazettCy which is only one of 
many that illustrate this : — 

A native mendicant having recently arrived at Mean Meer gave himself out as an 
alchemist and, as usual, succeeded in gaining the confidence of a large number of ignorant 
natives there, who were anxious to learn the art of making gold. The other day, however, 
the alchemishasked them to bring him all the silver jewellery which they had in their houses, 
promising that he would turn them into gold. The request was promptly complied with, 
and before evening a heap of jewellery of the aggregate value of about Es. 3,000 was 
brought and given to him. As the process was to take place in secret, the men were 
prevented from visiting the house of * the alchemist during the night, but the following 
morning the alchemist was jraissing, having absconded with the jewellery. The men are 
on the look out for him. Some having gone to Jullundur expecting to find the mendicant 
there. 

Gold is also used as with us for the metal plates of false teeth, also as 
wire for fastening loose teeth ; there are four men in Delhi who are specially 
proficient at this. And besides these, there are the pieces of gold with which 
Hindus transfix their teeth for superstitious reasons, regarding which more here- 
after. * 

23. Miscellaneous Gold and Silver Work.— Vessels of the precious 
metsls ?iVLGh. diS atarddn, fjolnhpdnh, nd(Ui, mrdhi, gUds, surmaddn, cups, plates, 
dishes, &c., are made by the Delhi sddalidrs. In Gurgaon, but more rarely and only 
to order, the gold#miths make atarddns, salvers {taslitanx) , liuqqa. mouth-pieces 
and G\en huqqas. AtUmballa, Rupar and Jagadhri, atarddns and the like can be 
made, but not well. In Jullundur goblets, huqqas, trays, &c., are made; and in 
Husbuirpur swmMs and silver atarddns, but only to order. In Montgomery 
they make buttons and huqqa mouth-pieces and the like ; and in Peshawar silver 
cups for Hindus, surmaddns, hatoris, small plates, and silver bodkins for stringing 
paijnrndr. In Peshawar you also find silver mounting for sword and knife 
scabbards, and silver buckles and other mountings for harness are occasionally 
made for wealthy Afghan Sardars. They also make locally the articles used 
in marriage presents; such as the silver shoe used by Kalals (price about Rs. 10), 
and the surmaddni and thdll and hator! of most Mussulmans ; the hatori 
of silver is a pomatum box for the bride’s dressing table, and costs Rs. 3 
to C, Caskets are well done in Dera Ismail Klian, the charge being 2 to 4 
annas a told for silver, and 8 annas to 1 rupee a told for gold; they also 
make surdhis and huqqa mouth-pieces to order. There was a man in 
Gnjrat who could make vessels of gold and silver, but he has grown blind with- 
out imparting the art to any one. In Kangra the only articles procurable are 
silver drinking vessels (dhhhords), enamelled silver cups, silver rose-water 
.sprinkles, paper-knives, enamelled card cases, antimony holders, and silver 
huqqa mouth-pieces {muhndl). You also find curious little industries at all sorts 
of places ; at Peshawar, for instance, there is an industry in tooth-picks and 
lean hhaldls of silver, which are worn round the neck chiefly by those who are 
addicted to long prayers ; and at Delhi they make the light circular pieces, equal 
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to one-eightli or one-fourth of a rupee each, which are thrown over the pdlki of 
a bride and scrambled for by beggars* All this miscellaneous kind of work is 
said to be generally rude and wanting in finish ; but in Kangra at least these 
defects are absent or at any rate unobtrusive. 

Articles oijaluSy spears, haudas, saddles, dsdSi mdhi mardtihs^ fans, &C.5 
are made by the Delhi sadaMrs for Native States, but not the quantity formerly 
made. The artizans of Lahore and Mooltan have a special aptitude for gilding 
large surfaces such as the domes of mosques and the spires of Hindu shrines. 
The copper gilt of the Diirhdr Sdhih at Amritsar is said to be all done locally. 
The arghi for pouring water over the idol in a shivala, the taslitri or tray for 
collecting the water, and the charnamriti or ladle for distributing it, will some- 
times be of silver or gold ; there will also be three or four cups for keeping rice, 
&c., in ; the lamp for ratl^ and the handle of the sacred flapper. In some 
Hindu temples and Sikh mmddlis are kept silver-plated stools, lamps, lotdSy 
gharrds and drinking vessels. There will also often be gold umbrellas and 
frontlets {mulaits) for the idol ; also earrings, bracelets, &c., for adorning Radha 
and Krishn. The statue itself may be of silver or gold ; many such are pre- 
pared in Amritsar. In jxmjij si ui\xlds the platform for the idol is of silver; 
and other articles, such as the mathxy &c., used in worsliip are of solid silver. 
The account of this class of work in Kulu is interesting : — 

The deotds or idols are profusely ornamented, besides being constructed mainly of the 
precious metals. A deota is a collection of a number of fairly caiwed faces affixed in 
rows one above the other to a large convex copper plate, which is unseen, being generally 
concealed by flow^ers strewn over it, and which is placed in a sleeping position in a high- 
backed chair without legs, attached to two long palanquin poles, and draped with, silks and 
cloths. Attached to the top of the copper plate and standing well above the top of the 
chair is an umbrella-shaped ornament of gold or silver known as the deota rd chhdiar. In 
the case of the deotds of Seordj a dense canopy of black yak tail hair is interposed between the 
top of the copper plate and the chliatar. The deota^s faces known as mohr,^^ are sometimes 
of brass, generally of silver and occasionally of gold. They are life-size representations of 
the human face. There may be 6, 9, 12 or 16 faces arranged in rows of two, three or 
four. They all present the same placid expression, and, though fairly carved, are not works 
of high art. The chhatar, however, is a very pretty ornament, shaped, as its name implies, 
like a flattisb umbrella with pendants of chains and balls hanging all round the edge. The 
top surface is elaborately embossed with patterns of flowers, &c., and a smooth, conical 
apex Is attached to the centre of it. The chattar is generally renovated or a new one is 
supplied to the deota before lie goes to the annual Dasehra fair at Sultan pur. The largest 
and finest of the Kulu deotds is Bijli Maliddev, a very handsome piece of workmanship. A 
female idol or devi is generally adorned with ornaments such as are worn by women, but 
made on a very large scale. A gold chhatar costs about Rs. 600; what the value of the 
materials embodied in a deota (idol) may be it is difficult to say, but even a brass mohr 
or deota face realizes Rs. 50, so that the total value represented by the 365 deotds of Kulu 
must be very great. The following musical instruments used in the worship of a deota 
are sometimes of silver though more often of baser metal : — The KarMl, a very long 
straight trumpet ; the Narsingha, a large curved trumpet. They are not, as a rule, chased 
or ornamental. * 

24. The Ornaments of the Punjab-— It is of course very difficult to 
give any estimate approaching precision as to the proportion of the value and 
amount of gold ornaments to those of silver. Gold is confined mainly to the richer 
classes, and is not largely worn even by them except on festive or other special 
occasions ; whereas silver is the material of which almost all the ornaments of 
the lower or agricultural classes are made, and a large proportion of these 
ornaments are in daily and constant use. In Umballa it is estimated that three- 
fourths of the ornaments worn by the rich are gold and three-fourths of those 
worn by the poor ace silver, but whether this is an estimate of value or amount is 
not quite clear. Probably the value of the gold ornaments of a district will 
oi'dinarily exceed that of the silver ; in other words, the amount by weight of 
the silver will not exceed 20 to 25 times that of the ‘gold. In Gurgaon, it is 
true, the value of the gold is said to be only one-tenth that of the silver, but 
in Sialkot the value is put at 2 to 1, in Jhelum at 7 to 3, and in Pindi and 
even Kohat the gold used is estimated at more than the silver, and probably this 
is really the case everywhere. In Ludhiana the proportion (it must be propor- 
tion in amount, not value) is given at 1 to 20, in _ Montgomery as 1 to 2, in 
Gurdaspur and Pindi at 1 to 4, and in Dera Ismail Khan as 1 to 100. All such 
estimates are, however, at the best but mere guesses, and I merely record them 
that they may be taken for what they are worth. 
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Mr. Baden-Powell on pages 181—4 of liis“ Punjab Manufactures '* gives 
a list of 99 names for ornaments used in the Punjab, and the list is by no 
means exhaustive. For ordinary purposes, however, it generally suffices to be 
acquainted Avith a few of the main types only. For instance, there is the phul 
or hemispherical knob worn by women on the top of their heads, and the 
chauuTi or small edition of the same. There is the ddtnni or fringe that hangs 
over their foreheads; the earrings (bdla or hdli), the nath or nosering and the 
laung or nosestud ; the lidr or undid and the solid hass 'i or lass round the neck ; 
the bdzuband on the arm, the stiff bracelet (Icangan, bara or joldtru), and the thin 
bangle {cliuri) ; the fingerring [angushtri), which, if plain, Avill be called a challa, 
and if set with stones a mundri; the thumbring with its looking glass {drsi), the 
big toering (angutha or angushtdna), the chdnjar or hollow rattling anklet, and the 
pdzeb or fringed anklet. These, though even they are not current everywhere, 
are the more general terms and express the main types. But there are in- 
numerable varieties, and varieties of varieties, which are familiar to every 
native, and the terms in one district or part of a district are often only locally 
understood. Once you have grasped the difference between a hdr and any 
other kind of necklace, you have still to find out the distinctions between the 
chandansainl hdr, the sitdron-hd hdr, the pdll:on-l;d- hdr, the hanghni-ld hdr, 
and a hundred other hdrs. You may appreciate AA'hat a nath is, but you have 
still to differentiate the baicdllwdli nath, the poli-sddi nath, the niggar nath 
and other naths innumerable. Then, again, Avhat you knew as a hass or hasli in 
the Punjab is, of course, a hdns or hdn.di at Delhi. And, further, the 
chaunh of the Punjab is called a sdpthul in Delhi, a chondbtnn, a chandra, a 
bindU, Bindi, a harwata, palhln, a t<ilicata, a reli hatta, and so on. Y^ou find 
ornaments mentioned in Mr. Powell’s provincial list, such as the taudt, Icuntnla, 
tandaura ded'i, rnor phunwur, rehhan, haul, &c,, which are not knowui at Delhi. 
Further, if Mr. Powell’s list is to be trusted, a jhamhingan is a small 
holloAV bracelet with grains inside ; Avhereas if you go to Shahpur, you find the 
ehanhangan to he a bracelet wuth pendants, w'orn aboA'e a set of charts. And a 
hdiu in Shahpur seems to mean an armlet ; while in Kangra it is ahvays ' nosering. 
Then instances will suffice to show the difficulty of forming a complete list, or a 
list anything like complete, of the names of the ornaments known in the Punjab. 
Mr. Powell’s list above alluded to professes to be provincial and to avoid merely 
local names ; but from wdiat has already been said it is obvious how difficult it 
is to distinguish local names fropi others. Certain Avords, for instance, AAdiich are 
not in Mr. Powell’s list, such as tdd for an armtet-, pa ant a, hdnk and Idclnra. 
for feet ornaments; nashl for earrings ; taragri or fagri for a zone, and 
pacchdi for wristlets, are Avords in fairly gcueraracccptation. I a})pcnd a list of 
Avords culled from the district reports, which arc, so far as I can see, unrepresented 
in Mr. PoAA'ell’a general list, Init Avhich can well be compared Avith, and supple- 
mented by, the list of local names given by Mr. PoAvell at pages 1 7G— 180 of his 
book. Some further local words Avill be found in the account of Kulu and 
Kangra ornaments noticed below : and Pashtu and other pinctically foreign 
terms are not included. 


Or.'XAiiEXTs ron tue IIeau. 

Delhi . — Path chand. 

Ludhiana. — Pori or paranda, kanda saryaiovala. 

JJtdng. — Takkti, dlutga, danwani, clian tdiai, ihumiiiar, cliot, bodi. 
GtijranvAila. — Paranda, main, tavitri. 

Gujr/it. — Tawitri, cliot. 

Shahpur . — Chan. 

Gurgdon. — Borla. 

Umballa . — Koda. 

Pesh'iwar . — Jal or galuna, taiga. 

Dera Ismail Khan. — Cliot. 


Or.NAiiEXTs roR Tin: Ponr.nEAD. 
Ludhidna. — Bungna, tahiti or much, bandi, bina, bend. 
Jhang . — Takhti or patri. 
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Gujrdnwdla. — Chand, bina. 
Shahpur, — Tawitri. 
Gurgdon . — Mukh ka sab. 
Lahore* — Allan. 


Ornaments foe the; Ears. 

— Chand or bijli ka jora, magar cbaudani, lachke or khatke or jhulanyas, 
kan. 

Ludhiana.— D^ndi. 

Jhang. — Dharan, popat patr, bunda. 

Gujrd.nwdla* — Kangri. 

Gujrdt. — Dandij bahaduri. 

Shahpur. — Bunda, bhulchi, kinti, nasbi, dhandii, pakla. 

Uuzaffargarh. — Denbun tilla, cbilk^n. 

Dera Ismail Khan. — Nasbi. 

Lahore. — Nasbi. 

Peshawar. — Burgbi, aveza. 

Ornaments for the Nose. 

Jhang. — Chiitki. 

Gujrdnwdla. — Chutki, bia, and baina (wrbicb are suspended from the nath). 

Shahpur. — Tavitri, cbutki. 

Necklaces and Neck Ornaments. 

Delhi. — Chandar kala, tbussi, tip, dulara, paohlava, satlava, nimanga, teota, gajra, 
baddbi. 

Ludhiana. — Humel, tandira, badbaina, gudam, cbouke, dholna. 

Jhang. — Dbolara, lammi, dbaramra, kaddhi, bohar, lar, wadbawa. 

Laminmala, durmarah. 

Shahpur. — Kadbi, Lammi-jiwan-mala, dalbara, juvu; dharmara, haweg, hatiali. 
Muzaj^argarh. — Patri. 

Gurgdon. — Katbla, tora or gutbwa or karidar. 

Jullundur. — Anam. 

Lahore* — Tulsi, wadhawa, kandbi. * 

Arm Ornaments. 

Delhi. — Jausban, bhuj, tadi t^d, sebnage, yakka, 

Jhang. — Dholna, jhabe (pendants of bhawatta). 

Jhang, Gujrdt, Shahpur and the Gujrdnwdla Bar.— Tad. 

Muzafargarh. — Wang, kbolandri, tanda, jhabe. 

Gurgdon. — Bala, tadia. 

Jullundur. — Bal, tad. 

Amritsar. — Tad, gujai. 

Jhelum. — Tad, 

Shahpur. — Balu. 

Peshawar. — Tek. 


Bracelets. 

JDelhi. —Fuccheli, pangriaa or pankhrlyan, naugri, pariband, dastband, lachche 
sarasarlki jori. 

Ludhiana. — Pacbeli, niuthra, chhan. 

Gujrdnwdla. — Jut, sutra. 

Shahpur.— MxxtvvL, cbunkangan, sutra. 

Gurgdon. — Bordi, chan, pacbeli. 

Umhalla. — Chan. 

Lahore. — Bank. 

Mu^afargarh. — Dasti. 
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Ornaments for the Waist. 

Deifci,~Tagri, kamar peti, 

Ludhiana, — Taragi. 

Jhang, — Chelki, dolmiana, 

Gujrdnwdla, — Taragri, batwa, nala. 

Shahpur , — Khalita or kharita. 

Gurgdon, — Tagri. 

Lahore, — Batua, nala, 

Dera Ismail Khan.^Chelki, battua. 

Ornaments fob the Feet and Ankles. 

Delhi, — Kare, sutri, sankli, jiluj payal, bank, churi, gujri, bichbwe, cbulkiyan, cballa^ 
chelli, polri, karyan, anwat, pan. 

Ludhiana, — Bank^ tora^ mebndi, sangli, lacliha^ paunta, chara. 

Jhang, — Nura, paunta, tora. 

Gujrdnwdla, — Tora^ lacha. 

Gujrdt, — Lacha. 

Shahpur s — Tarora, paunta, j^njru, jauri, 

Muzaffargarh, — Paunti, unwati (also nimakari, enamelled), trorn, nura, chelki, 
churl. 

Gurgdon, — Bank, bichwa, 

Umballa, — Bichwas, 

Jullundur, — Pauntis, bank, 

Ludhiana. — Paunta. 

Lahore. — Sut, inahndi, tora, chara, bank. 

Dera hmail Khan, — Nura, paunta, tora, chaggal, maha\\’ar, mahndi, amrat, bicchli, 
challa, nahian, sut, pakpan. 


Finger-Eings. 

Delhi, -Bank, daunah (used by Marwaris). 

Jhang ^ — Ch^p. « 

"Chap challa. 

Shahpur, — Tridodya. 

Muzaffargarh . — W erh. 

Dera Ismail Khan , — Phora or phori. 

This copious vocabulary has its coiuiterpart in a copious variety both o£ 
design and object, and there is no better way of gaining an insight into the 
general outline of the subject than to study Mr. Baden-PoweH’s account and 
Mr. Kipling’s contributions to the District (Gazetteers of the Province. I am not 
in a position to make any general remarks on the artistic merits of the various 
classes of work, and it would be impossible, if not out of place, to describe the 
different varieties of ornament. Home excellent drawings and photograplis of 
common ornaments and tools have been furnished in the district reports, and 
some of these have been reproduced in this Monograph. The best I can do is, I 
think, to supplement these by some description of ornamentation in certain parts 
of the hills, where ornaments are most lavishly and most originally designed. 
The following, for instance, is a sketch furnished by Liila (Ghuni Lai, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, regarding the ornaments of the wandering shepherds 
in Kangra known as Gaddis : — 

“ Ornaments for all parts of the body, with the exception of those for the nose, are of 
silver. The bdlii (nosering) and luldrp the pendant in the shape of a spoon worn in the car- 
tilage of the nose, are the only gold ones. The bust is the part of the body where the 
majority of ornaments are to be looked for. The crown of the head is not decked with any gold 
or silver ornaments, the temples being the highest place where ornamentation begins. A 
silver stud with a perforation is plaited into the hair on the temples on each side, and 
fanciful ornaments of this tinsel and artificial flowers, called phalangrus, are stuck into 
that perforation, for which otherwise there would have been no room. No portion of the 
ear is allowed to remain in the form which nature gave it. It is one perforated mass of 
flesh shorn of all its natural beauty. The edge is ornamented throughout with phers^ 
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or small rings thickened through half their length with silver twisted wire curled round. 
These are all connected with the hair of the head by means of an ornament of enamelled 
silver in the shape of a bird, having hanging down from it a number of chains about two 
inches in length supplied with hooks which can pass through each pher, the bird-shaped 
button itself being at the top supplied with a hook fixed to a slight chain which is stuck 
into the hair of the head. This ornament is called tolku. String into these phers hang 
down flower-shapetl silver pendants called chhalka. Even the tragus is not left unslit. A 
small silver ring supplied with ball-shaped pendants is worn in that part of fhe ear, called 
litki, dhedkus^ or in the language of the plains dhediis, are worn in the lobes of the ears 
from which jhumkas, bill-shaped pendants, are suspended. From dhedkus^ hooked to 
them, passes a bandi on each side of the forehead. There is another ornament also 
worn at the lobes ; it is called bdla ; [of the form] of the circumference of a nosering 
supplied with ball-shaped pendants. So the ear ornaments are : — pliers^ tolkuj chhulka, 
litkij dhedkiis, jhumka, bala ; and bandi. The ornaments worn round the neck are 
galsari, champakali, jaumdla and patki. Besides these, a number of other necklaces is 
worn, a description of which is given in Mr. Baden-Powelhs ‘Punjab MaiiuJ'actures'' at 
page 175 as worn by women in the Simla hills, and I cannot do better than quote it. The 
women have largo necklaces of beads, and of rough bits of amber, red coral and, turquoise 
pebbles. Besides these, strings of imported glass beads are worn. As regards the wrist 
and ankle ornaments, Gaddi women wear immense pdzehs called ghunkarus or anklets 
of zinc which close round the ankle. A pair is about 2^ pounds in weight. They are 
-about six inches broad ;ind are rudely engraved with devices. The majority of females wear 
zinc bracelets called “ gharolis'^ on the wrist, and a few the same ornament of silver. 
The men wear only three or more tdwizes strung together in form of a semi-circular necklace. 
The information will, I am sure, be very interesting, that the presence of certain ornaments 
on a female at once proclaims that, she is a femme converts whereas their absence is the mark 
of widowhood. These ornaments are, to begin from the highest point, “ relu,'^ and its 
^attendant the bandi, hdlil (nosering), (pendant for the cartilage of the 

noee) and pauhru (brass rings for the small toes).” 

Mr. Diack, Assistant Commissioner, Kulu, gives the followring account 
. of the Kulu ornaments ; — 

(1) . The most striking is the head gear worn by Kulu women commented on by 
Mr. Baden-Powell at page 175 of his ‘ Punjab Manufactures. ’ The plate facing that 
page shows the portions of the head gear known as the tora, the dhedhu and the jhumku. 
The pendant tassels forming the lowest [-arts of the ornaments are known as Jhumku ; they 
are comf)osed of silver balls and chains and are attached to the knobs above them which 
are of enamelled silver and are fixed in the slits in the lobes of the woman’s eai's. These 
knobs are called dhedhu. To them are fastened the two tora which fall gracefully over 
tl^e temples and are affixed by silver hooks (kunkshij to the centre of the coloured 
kerchief (thipii), which is tightly bound over the hair. From where the pair of tords 
meet on the kerchief depends the tik, a large enamelled ornament with silver pendants 
which hangs over the centre of the forehead. The dJ^edhu is further connected with head 
by the tunki. This ornament consists of two small pieces of silver, mutually connected 
by delicate silver chains ; the lower is attached by sitnilar chains to the dhedhu below, 
and the upper, iu like manner, to a hook fastening it to the headkerchief above. The upper 
portion of the ear is weighed down by six or eight large earrings [ball) inserted in it, each 
about 2 inclies in diameter and with its base studded with small silver balls soldered on to 
it and a tassel [hundu) of silver pendant hanging from it. To each ring is attached a small 
chain which connects it with another and smaller tunki above, which in its turn is fastened 
at the top of the head to the kerchief binding the h^tir j the object of the second tunki is 
useful as \vell as ornamental, for it serves to take some of the weight of the rings off the ear. 
The tik above referred to is sometimes varied by the joth, a similar but smaller oinament. 
It will bo observed that the Kulu woman’s pretty head gear must be no littie buiden to its 
owner, but much is endured for tlic sake of the vanity, these ornaments aie inNaiiabl} of 
silver. 

(2) . Two nose ornaments arc worn invariably of gold. The huldq, a^ leaf-shaped 
pendant ornament, is worn by both maids and wives, but never by widows ; the hdlu, ho\\e\er, 
a large ring similar to the earring above described, is in Kiiln, as elsewheie, the distinguish- 
ing mark of a married woman. A jliarining* rustic song celebrates a contest between a 
lover and his mistress as to whether his gift to her shall be a hqluy the sign of matrimony, 
which she insists upon, or some other of numerous jewels which signify nothing, and which 
aro detailed in verso after verse of the song. The hdlu is connected with the headkeichief 
by a slight silver chain to ease the strain on the nose. 

“ (3). A variety of silver necklaces aro worn. They are composed of rings of black 
wood alternated with silver beads and are called dod mdl, jau indly dar mal and makhaicaji 
mdly according as the silver beads are spherical, oval, round and fiat, or oval with short 
horizontal prolongations on either side. In the champakali instead of silver beads 
are sharp silver pendants, each nearly an inch long, a quarter of an inch m diameter at the 
base and tapering to a point. The kanthi is a necklace of closely strung spherical silver 
and coral beads, and the kath muHs a collection of seven short strings ; the ends 

of the strings are attached to two triangular silver plates, one on either side of the c est, 
and from the centre of each of six of the seven strings hangs a small enamelled pendant. 
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(4). The kangnu is a thick silver wristlet (bangle). It is an incomplete circle, and 
the extremities are often carved into the likeness of an animaVs head. 


(5). Langri are anklelets made in the same fashion as a curb chain. 

As remarked by Mr. Baden-Powell, the Kulu men wear but little in the way of orna- 
ments. Only occasionally a Kanait is seen wearing a necklace or an amulet; or a charm 
in memory of a deceased relative.^^ 

The following is Mr. Diack’s account of the Spiti and Lahul jewellery : — 

The Spiti men wear more ornaments than the Kanaits of Kulu, but the precious 
metals find little favor with them. Nearly every man wears a necklace (ultik) composed of 
turquoises and lumps of coral, amber and mother-o-pearl roTighly strung together, and a short 
pendant composed of the same materials hanging from either ear (nakyu). Glass bead 
necklaces fthang-nga ) are also often worn, and every second man has a gauvg slung 
round his neck. The gaung is a small peculiarly shaped box ; the body is of copper, 
but the front is of finely worked silver and gold with an orifice in the middle fitted with 
glass through which i\\Q jantri for which the box is the receptacle can he seen. These boxes 
are imported from Tibet, from which country also the turquoises and mother-o-pearl of the 
ultik and 'perak are imported. The amber and coral for the ultik are obtained from Ladakh 
or Bushahir and from Hindustan, respectively. Men and women alike wear the bangle or 
duQu. The most striking ornament worn by women is the yerak, which consists of a 
strip of padded cloth generally red, hanging from the forehead nearly half way down the 
back, studded with turquoises and square silver talismans and possibly a sapphire or two. 
The stones and talismans are brought from Tibet, but the peraks are made up in the homes 
of the people. The perak is connected with either ear by the puri, an ornament consisting 
of four straight silver tubes, and by the yarlen or short chains which attach it to the ear- 
rings. The earrings fkontaj worn are similar to those of the Kulu women, with similar 
tassel \)eTidants fchhihu). The necklace too seems to have been introduced from 

Kulu into Spiti, retaining its name there. An ornament {ngundeu) somewhat resemblin<y 
the Kulu tora (referred to above) is also worn. ° 


The men of Lahul like those oi Kulu wear few or no ornaments. The women too 
wear less jewellery than those of Kulu or Spiti. The perak is unknown. A small saucer- 
shaped silver ornament (Z:2/iV-&2/2V4£a) sometimes with a turquoise set in the middle of it, 
occupies the centre of the top of the head, plaited into the hair, Earrincrs and necklaces 
are also worn , and two strings of brass beads, with small brass balls appended at the ends 
hang from the girdle. ^ 


25- Observances relating to Ornaments . — Mussalman males, in 

the more fanatical parts of the Province at least, consider themselves forbidden 
by their religion to wear gold ornaments or to wear ornaments of silver worth 
more than two annas each. With the Hindus, on the other hand, the boring of the 
ears for ornaments is a necessary, and well-known religious rite. The Hindus 
too have a special reverence for gold, which is said to have its origin in the identi- 
fication of the metal with Kuver, the god of wealth. It is an almost universal 
rule that no Hindu, man or woman, will wear gold below the waist or put 
the foot upon gold ; and this feeling is current among Mussalmjins also, the 
only exception regarding which I have information being that of certain 
Kazzilbasb families in Peshawar. In Simla no chura, Mis or low-caste man 
of any kind is supposed to weaV gold at all. It is said further that all 
Hindus of whatever caste may drink from a gold cup without washing but 
the question _ is probably not very often put to the test. To wear gold in the 
mouth too_ is among Hindus generally considered a sure means of salvation. 
A man with gold in his mouth cannot lie,* consequently many men prefer 
to do without it; the proverb says “ Lain, jo sona munh men ddlkar haithe 
to hi samai? « How are you to get on, sir, if you keep wearing gold in your 
mouth. It IS very common for Hindu men and women to wear on their 
right arm an ornament called the anant (“ endless ”), which is worshipped on 
the day of the Anant Chaudas, and which when broken is never re-cast but is 

✓ ■, 1 1 1*1 i semi-religious ornament is the muhat or 

tiara worn by the bridegroon at a marriage, which contains squares in which 
are images m relief of Ganesh Shiv, Sahti, Brahm, Vishnu, and sometimes 
also of Katik and Bhatron. There is also the Ghandrama or ornament 
worn rouM the neck as a charm against the influence of the moon, mostly 
by boys. _ The name “Nathu,” which we hear so often, owes its origin to a similar 
superstition, common to Miissalmans and Hindus, which leads parents who 
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have lost several children to put a “ nath ” into the nose of a boy at his birtn y 
the nath protects him against evil influences and diseases, and is worn tiU 
his tenth or eleventh year. 

Everywhere and among all classes the use of one kind of ornament 
rather than another will be found to distinguish different grades or sections 
or states of society. And what constitutes a distinction in one tract will 
constitute no distinction in another. Observances kept by one creed or race 
are not observed by another, or, if observed, are not observed so strictly. 
There is a good deal of curious information on such points to be extracted 
from the reports before me, but the information given is not given with any 
completeness or uniformity ; and the subject is so very unbounded, and withal 
so loosely connected with the main point of this monograph, that I have not 
attempted to reduce it into shape and reproduce it here. The following 
simple instances will suffice to show how very varied custom is on such matters. 
You find it, for instance, an almost, universal custom among Hindu brides 
to bedeck themselves with a vast amount of jewellery at and after marriao-e ; 
but in Peshawar the articles added by a bride to her maiden repertmre 
are the nath, the chotiphul, the tawiz and the cMrgul, while in Jullundur, 
in addition to what she wears as a married woman, the bride wears the 
matdi, bayidi, tika, pariband and mehdi. The period of excessive decoration 
lasts in Jullundur for a year from the date of the muMdva or home-taking, 
in Jhang for three or four months, in Mooltan for two years. Take a still 
more marked instance. You find almost universally, at least among Hindus, 
that the nath or nosering is the sign of the married state, no widow or 
unmarried girl, except it may be in the hills on festive occasions, ordinarily 
wears a nath. But you will find all sorts of additional peculiarities observed 
in different parts of the country. In Rohtak the Hindu widow also discards 
churls (bangles) ; in Gurgaon bicchwds (toerings), in Umballa bicclmds, Tcodas 
and all noisy forms of anklets ; in Jullundur the cliaiik and phid, in Jhang chiirds 
jimmkas, nuras, harls and the idea; in Montgomery the chauk, phul and 
jhumka ; ifi Lahore the chauk, churds and karis ; in Jhelum aU head-ornaments, 
and in Peshawar the chotiphid, tawiz and chdrgid. In Umballa the widow’s 
earrings and other ornaments including the laung or nosestud will generally 
be siftiple, without stones; in Ludhiana the widow only wears churls, kimdis and a 
Jiasli ; in Amritsar only small earrings, a tdd and a wire necklace ; in Lahore a 
tad, ivdlis, a hdr of raohars or kantlii round. the neck, and one cluui or 
hand on either arm ; in Gurdaspur armlets and earrings only, and in Muzaffar- 
garh only karis, kangans, wdlis and dhedis. In Gujrat she will generally 
abstain from ornaments, but wull not provoke criticisms as long as she avoids wear- 
ing the nath. In Jullundur she will wear no ornaments at all for a year after 
her husband’s death; in Kulu for four years; in Gurdaspur for one or two years; 
whereas in Ludhiana it is said that, while other relations discard ornaments for 
ten days after the husband’s death, the wudow alone is allowed to wear from the 
beginning such ornamerts as she is permitted to retain. The above arrange- 
ments are modified on remarriage in various ways. And by Muhammadans 
they are often either not observed, or observed with greater laxity than by 
Hindus. And even among Hindus there is a difference between the observance 
of such rules in the country and in towns. 

There is of course a fashion in ornaments. In Gurgaon they say fashion 
does not change ; and in Peshawar that it changes only among those, such as the 
inhabitants of Peshawar City and its neighbourhood, who wear ornaments of the 
Hindu type. But in other districts one generally finds the fashion in small dis- 
tricts changing from day to day. There is a general opinion that the class of 
ornament now used is less solid, more fanciful in its workmanship, lighter in 
form and more brittle in use than that of a generation ago. The cost of any 
ordinary middle and upper class ornaments has probably increased ; but the use 
of excessively costly jewellery has decreased. The use of knobs and pendants, and 
the setting of ornaments with stones is, among all but the very highest classes, 
an innovation dating from after Sikh days. The general impression throughout 
the Province undoubtedly is that more ornaments are worn now than were 
worn a generation ago ; in some districts people say that the amount now worn 
is twice, in others three, four, or as much as six times, as much as formerly. The 
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number of varieties has certainly increased in Jullundur: for instance, they say 
the last generation was content with 12 varieties, whereas now at least 37 kinds 
of gold ornaments and 33 kinds of silver are known in the district. In Lahore 
the proportion of gold to silver is said to have increased, and at the same time 
the use of the silver covered with gold leaf is much more in vogue. 

26. Ornameilts in the Market — Ornaments are pawned to srdfs 
and sundrs, w'ho will advance on them an amount equal to about 25 percent, less 
than their value. A srdf is said to charge interest on the amount of 8 annas or 
1 per cent, a month, and a sundr will charge even more. It is generally a wise 
precaution to get a written description of the article pawned from the goldsmith 
along with his bare acknowledgment. Actual money-lending on security, other 
than that of ornaments, is not usually part of a sundr’ s regular business ; and it is 
rather the exception to find a sundr a professional money-lender. 

I am not aware whether the sundr ever lends ready-made jew^ellery, except 
perhaps the muJcat or bridegroom’s tiara, of which he will often have a few in stock. 
A srdf apparently does lend ready-made jewellery, and he will also lend vessels of 
gold and silver for festive purposes. Among the women themselves it is a very 
common practice to borrow jewellery from one’s neighbours for special occasions. 
In some cities the wives of Munshis and Clerks and persons in good station make 
a very good thing out of the lending of their ornaments, charging their poorer 
neighbours very stiff interest. Re. 1-9-0 or even Rs. 3-2-0 per mensem. The 
ordinary rate of hire in Kulu is 2 annas a rupee per annum, ahd the charge is 
there known usually as “^os/m.” The lending of ornaments is, however, done 
sometimes with little or no precautions ; and occasionally unscrupulous persons 
decamp after collecting large amounts in this way. 

As has been already noticed above, it is only exceptionally and in large 
towns that ornaments are kept ready made for sale. In Delhi there are said to 
be some 225 pedlars of prepared goods ; but there are only 20 shops in Delhi Avhere 
you can go and buy jewellery ready-made; and of these eight deal in English 
goods only. The greater number of these ready-made dealers are Sarogj Oswals ; 
the rest being other Banyas of kinds and 4 or 5 Khatris. In Sialkot this class of 
business is in the hands of Bhabras who employ goldsmiths to make articles for 
them. This class of men is known in Delhi by the name of jouliari, and althaugh 
he will sometimes deal in plain ornaments, it is generally to the precious stones 
and t£e ornaments set wdth jewels that he looks for his profit. 

It is very diflBcult to give’ any estimate of value regarding the gross cost 
of the various kinds of ornaments. A pair of gold bracelets or hira) 

is said to cost Rs. 200 to 500 in Dera Ghazi Khan ; Rs. 200 to 700 in 
Muzaffargarh ; Rs. 300 to 800 in Peshawar; Rs. 300 to 1,000 in Kangra ; 
Rs. 500 to 700 in Hazara ; Rs. 500 to 1,000 in Lahore ; and about 
Rs. 1,000 in Kohat. A golden hassi or solid necklace costs Rs. 60 in Dera Ghazi 
Khan and Rs. 60 to 90 in Muzaffargarh; but it varies in size, and the value 
given in Hazara and Kohat is Rs. 1,000. Noserings (naths) of gold cost 
Rs. 30 to 90 in Muzaffargarh ; Rs. 25 to 50 in Jhang ; and Rs. 40 to 60 in 
Peshawar. A Muhammadan woman’s nath in Kohat costs Rs. 40, a Hindu’s 
100. The golden head ornament known as arhmud- costs Rs. 50 to 100 in 
Lahore ; Rs. 25 to 100 in Jhang ; Rs. 30 to 100 in GujraiiAvala, and Rs. 200 
in Kohat. The drsi or thumbring, if of gold, will cost Rs, 30 to 50 in Pesh- 
awar ; Rs. 70 in Gujranwala ; Rs. 50 to 100 in Jhang; and Rs. 100 to 200 
in Hazara ; and so on with the other gold ornaments. It is equally impossible 
to fix down the price of silver ornaments, but the following figures may servo 
as a guide. Bangles or churds of silver are got for Rs. 50 to 150 the set in 
Lahore; Rs, 22 to 65-8-0 in Jhang; Rs. 30 to 100 in Kangi-a. A pair of pdzebs 
or anklets costs Rs. 20 to 60 in Kangra and Rs. 30 to 50 in Lahore. In GuJ- 
rdnwala common earrings {lodla) costs 6 or 7 rupees ; and simple rings with stones 
or coloured glass set in them can be got for 12 annas or a rupee. A silver drsi 
will cost 4 or 5 rupees. The uncertainty of the prices above quoted could 
doubtless be removed to some extent by further investigation ; but the infinite 
variety of the work renders precision difficult ; and, besides, the people in their 
transaction are not accustomed to look at the question in this way, the price 
being usually settled by the weight or by some of the other considerations 
noticed above. 
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27- Tlie future of Gold and Silver Ornaments — The use of orna- 
ments appears in this country so universal, and to most minds so excessive, 
that the subject has attracted some attention from a social point of view. The 
Punjabi is probably as profuse in ornamentation as the native of any other part of 
the plains of India; foreigners in this Province at any rate, such as Parsis, Bang^is 
and the like, are far more sparing than the native Punjabi in the ornamentation of 
themselves and their wives. The actual amount of potential wealth that the native 
locks up in jewellery is something beyond conception. Europeans in dealing with 
the subject are far more inclined to under than to over-value the amount of orna- 
ments which a native family, in whatever rank of life, possesses. And yet every 
day in large civil cases, in suits for dower, in dealing with Wards’ estates, in cases 
of elopements, thefts, burglaries, murders and a thousand other ways, Civil OfBcers 
are constantly being confronted with this enormous mass of wealth, lying in 
the coffers of the people. A competent authority guesses that in Amritsar City 
alone there are jewels to the value of two million pounds sterling. In Kulu the 
ornaments are estimated at a lakh-and-a-half ; and the gold and silver attached to 
deotas at 3 lakhs. The Jullundur estimate is 4 lakhs, which is probably below the 
mark ; that of Montgomery — 50 lakhs — is possibly above it. In Jhelum two- 
fifths of the wealth of the district is said to be in ornaments. If we estimate the 
existing ornaments at twelve times the annual outturn, those of the Gurgaon 
District must be valued at over ten lakhs. In Dera Ismail Khan, at 5 rupees 
to each woman, the ornaments of the district Inust exceed ten lakhs in value ; 
and we should probably add two lakhs to this estimate for the ornaments in the 
families of theNawabs and other Raises. In Kohat, again, (probably one of the 
poorest districts of the Province in this respect,) the estimate is taken at Rs. 800 for 
each Hindu family, and Rs. 10 for each Mussulman family, and a lakh in aggregate 
for the Nawab and other Raises; making a total for the district of 7 5 lakhs , 
This estimate is doubtless an exaggeration, but even a more exact calculation 
would probably surprise us in its results. These isolated instances will serve 
better than any formal estimate to show the extent to which the system is 
carried jn the Province. 

The main evil which is laid at the door of this system is the loss of 
wealth. Another is the incentive to crime ; in Dera Ismail Khan, for instance, 
it *has been calculated that in one year, out of 968 cases of burglary, house- 
breaking and dacoity 824 were connected with jewellery. Advocates, therefore, 
of economic and social progress look forward to a diminution of the stock of 
ornaments in the country, and it is not improbable that under our rule such a 
diminution will take place. The steps taken to reduce marriage expenses will 
doubtless do something, though perhaps not very much, in the direction. The 
spread of English or Anglicized education will probably do more ; for it is 
noticed that the classes so educated are on the whole simple in their habits 
in this respect. And if anything occurs to give a general impetus to com- 
mercial enterprize and mutual confidence, Opening opportunities for inves- 
ment, the use of ornaments may be extensively diminished. But any such 
changes can only be most gradual, and there are obstacles in their way. The 
“female vote” is one. The enormous respect for jewellery among the people as 
a criterion of respectability is another. And the distinctly agricultural, and com- 
mercially unenterprizing, character of the class which mainly upholds the system 
is another. There is no fear, therefore, of the practice of ornamentation dying 
out; and the position of the appears a fairly assured one. European 

competition has as yet had little influence on the articles prepared for native 
custom. False jewellery, except in large towns or among the very poorest 
classes, is not largely sought after. The general character of the popular type 
of gold and silver work is rough and unfinished ; it is more likely to improve 
than to deteriorate, and for its improvement it is at present being left to itself. 




I. —INSTRUMENTS — 

1, Jandri ; 2, Reza ; 3, Nal ; 4, Aihran ; o, Kuthali ; 6, Katwa; 7, Sannxi ; 8, Tliappa 
C!iurian. 

T T . — 0 RN A M E N rs — 

• 1, Channk of g*old ; 2, PIuil of ^-old ; 3, Clioti pbul of silver ; 4, Wjili of gold ; 5 and 6, 
Xatlis of gold ; 7, Laiing of gold ; 8, Xam of gold ; 9, Hass of silver ; 10, Churi of silver; 11, 
Kaagan of silver ; 12, Karra of silver; 13, Mundri of gold and of silver ; 14, Ai’si of gold and of 
silver ; 15, Bahatte of gold ; 16, Jhanjar of silver ; 17, Pazeb i)f silver ; 18, Nure of silver. 

Til.— C RA h' I’S M KN A V W 0 K K — 

1, Kandlakasb ; 2, Tarkash ; 3, Dliabkai. 
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